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GOOD SPORTS 



CATALOGUES 

MARCUS BELDEN did not have a very high 
opinion of women. The Italian fruit- 
dealer at the comer polished his apples, and laid 
the best ones on the top of the basket. Women 
were a lot like them, Marcus said. Underneath 
their selected top layer of sometimes really glori- 
ous charms the size of soul ran small, green and 
undeveloped. It was easy enough to see the 
powder on their faces, the polish on their nails, 
the rouge on their lips, but Marcus had never 
been able to discover anything very solid or dur- 
able underneath this veneer. 

Feeling as he did about the sex, it was one of 
the jokes of fate that he had had four daughters 
born to him, and not a son among them. It was 
a sore point with him. He scarcely ever men- 
tioned his family to his business associates. They 
never met. He felt that there was some sort of 
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shame connected with the coincidence that, at 
the age of sixty, he found himself planted down 
irrevocably in a household infested by women, 
five of his own and three servants, eight in all. 

Even Rhoda, the dog, was fat, fawning, and 
female! He believed his wife's canary was of 
the same sex too. He had never asked, but he 
had heard that females never sang, and certainly 
the smutty, yellow bird, to which were admin- 
istered, daily, seeds and fresh water and a luke- 
warm morning bath, had not to his knowledge 
warbled a note in pay for its board and keep. 

Being the only provider in the household, Mar- 
cus felt that it was only just that the form of 
government within the brick walls of the four- 
storied, brown-stone-front city house, which he 
had bought cheap when its former residents had 
been pushed out by the rush up-town of shops and 
noisy railways, should be that of an autocracy. 
What if the girls didn't like the neighbors in the 
block? He was paying the taxes. He was the 
one to be pleased. Every morsel of food that 
those girls of his put between their cherry lips, 
every garment they hung on their soft bodies, he 
paid for. Why shouldn't his word be law? 
Naturally, his taste ought to determine the season- 
ing of the food, the heat of his blood gauge the 
temperature of the rooms in winter, the whims of 
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CATALOGUES 3 

his moods govern the course of the conversation 
at dinner. 

He wasn't a ruthless despot. His daughters 
were glorious, beautifully kept girls — well de- 
veloped, small-hipped creatures with fine, pink 
skin, powdered to a velvety texture ; nails profes- 
sionally manicured ; hair always perfectly coiffed 
and waved — that is, all but Ada's, and she, of 
course, was still a youngster. Marcus realized 
that it wasn't their fault that they were girls, pos- 
sessed of feminine tastes, and governed by femi- 
nine instincts. As far as he was able, it was his 
intention that their perfectly natural desire for 
raiment and decoration should be gratified. 

He was not an unaffectionate parent, either. 
He liked to find his daughters all gathered in the 
living-room, waiting for him when he blew in 
from his brisk walk from the elevated, after a 
busy day down-town ; basking by the strong drop- 
lights he provided for them; their noses buried 
in the pages of the several evening papers taken 
for their benefit; sleek and smooth as a batch of 
freshly combed Pomeranians. 

It was at this hour that he tweaked the pink 
lobes of their little ears, rubbed his rough chin 
against one of their velvety cheeks, bantered about 
their various lovers, tickled a silk-stockinged an- 
kle, abruptly snatched off a satin slipper and hung 
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it out of reach on the comer of a picture-frame, 
slipped a lemon-drop inside a flimsy blouse, and 
enjoyed the music of shrill little shrieks and high 
squeals. The Belden girls were always at home 
at six o'clock. It was a great nuisance, since 
dancing in the afternoon had become so popular, 
but it was their father's wish, and almost no sacri- 
fice was too great to avoid his displeasure. 

To-night when Marcus came in, although all 
the girls were at home, there wasn't a spark of 
playfulness about him. Ada had again disre- 
garded his orders. It was another of fate's jokes, 
he supposed, that Ada should be the daughter to 
cause him more trouble than the other three all 
put together. Ada had been the last chance that 
he and Mary had had for a boy. As a child she 
had been his favorite, too — actually companion- 
able to him, in the pig-tail stage. And now she 
had become an irritation — a problem. He pro- 
vided her with every luxury, but she wasn't con- 
tented. It wasn't enough. She always wanted 
something more — trips to Europe, courses in 
Current Events, fifty-dollar daubs in oil paint, 
and actually, if you'll believe it, a Century Dic- 
tionary a year ago! The other three had been 
satisfied with their one year of boarding-school, 
but not Ada. There was a regular scene when 
she had wanted to go to college a year ago. Of 
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course he had refused her. College! Humph! 
As if pretty, soft, little Ada had a brain of that 
sort! 

The proof of her last offense he now carried 
in his inner pocket. As he entered the room 
where the girls and their mother, as usual, were 
gathered at this time of day, he gave them no 
greeting. , 

" Hello, dad,'* said Beatrice, the oldest daugh- 
ter. She was a ripe thirty-two or three. She 
was like a piece of fruit grown for an exhibition. 

" Home, puppa ? " inquired Mary, from her 
rocking-chair in the bay-window. Mary was 
Marcus's wife. She was a drab, docile woman. 
She always sat in the bay-window. She liked to 
watch the people pass. Moreover, if was her 
only opportunity of catching an occasional 
glimpse of the young men who paid attention to 
her daughters. The Belden girls never enter- 
tained in their own home. Restaurants and ho- 
tels were provided for that. 

Marcus made no response to the salutations 
made to him. He walked over to the center- 
table and took out from his pocket a sheet of blue 
paper. 

" I want to know what this means." He held 
out the paper. " Who's been buying books to the 
tune of a hundred dollars ? " 
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Ada was sitting on the arm of a chair with her 
feet in the seat, bent over a magazine. She was 
different from her sisters. They called her a 
youngster still, for although she was eighteen 
years old, she had not acquired yet the marks of 
sophisticated young ladyhood, which her sisters, 
Beatrice, and Susan, and Maizie, bore. Her hair, 
innocent of a net, and bearing no signs of curl- 
ing tongs, always had a wind-blown appearance 
— mussy, her sisters called it. She was a lean, 
athletic girl. She looked more as if she had been 
brought up beside golf-links and tennis-courts, 
than in the atmosphere of matinees and movie- 
shows. 

She did not look up from her magazine as she 
replied, " Isn't my mark there? " 

Each of the Belden girls and their mother had 
her own particular sign, and when the bills ar- 
rived, they designated by whom the various ar- 
ticles were purchased. It was one of Marcus's 
requirements. He didn't believe in allowances. 
He didn't want his girls flaunting bank-accounts 
of their own. He preferred to wade through the 
columns upon columns of women's paraphernalia 
himself — camisoles, brassieres, chemisettes — 
good Lord, like so much Greek to him! — egg 
massages, dry shampoos — but at least his hand 
was on the tiller. 
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" Oh/' he replied to Ada, " you bought them, 
did you? Well, don't you know that you're not 
allowed to buy anything that can't come under one 
of the heads of Clothes, Amusements, or Body- 
upkeep, without permission? Haven't you ever 
heard that before? " 

"Of course I have," the girl assured him. 
" But I've wanted a set of Stevenson for a long 
time, father." 

" Well, get over wanting it. I'm not made of 
money. The best library in the country is only 
a car-fare away." 

" They won't cost you anything, father. I had 
just ordered a new suit when I saw those books 
in the window, and what I did was to go back and 
cancel my suit, and order the books instead." 

" Yes," retorted Marcus, " I've had that game 
worked before. Next time you happen to run 
across a diamond bracelet you want, or a pearl 
necklace, it will be instead of that suit again. I 
know women ! " 

" You know I don't care about jewelry, father," 
said Ada. 

Just like a girl, thought Marcus. No use try- 
ing to argue with them. They always chase down 
a side-path after your similes and examples, and 
lose sight of the main issue. " You send the 
books back," he said. 
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" Oh, please, father." Ada's voice was begin- 
ning to tremble now. Absent from her father 
she was capable of all sorts of acts of rebellion, 
but in his presence she quailed. She wanted to tell 
him that she saved enough in marcel waves, hair- 
nets, and " treatments," alone, a year, to pay for 
the books — just about. She wanted to remind 
him that he had just settled for an absolutely un- 
necessary party gown for Beatrice, without ob- 
jection. But her heart pounded, and pressed, and 
her throat choked. All she could say was, ** Oh, 
please let me keep them. Oh, please, please," in 
a hopeless, hysterical manner. 

You heard me," replied Marcus shortly. 
But, father," jerkily Ada brought out, swal- 
lowing before every two or three words, " I can't 
— I just can't send them back now. Some of 
the leaves are cut." She wondered now that she 
had dared. 

Her father ripped the bill in two, crumbled it 
up, and fired it across the room in the direction 
of the waste-basket. " Oh," he retorted. 
" Thought you'd force them on me, did you ? 
Well, you won't. Return those books to-morrow 
morning! Understand? I'll make all necessary 
adjustments. I've had about enough of your dis- 
regard of my wishes." 

He approached his own particular arm-chair, 
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and, as if the matter was closed, sat down in it. 
He adjusted his glasses and unfolded his evening 
paper. 

Ada slipped down from her perch. " Oh, it's 
no use/' she burst out (the paper was shielding 
her from her father's piercing eyes). " It's just 
no use ever trying to amount to anything in this 
house ! " 

" Expensively bound books won't perform the 
operation, young lady," sneered Marcus, his eyes 
running across the headlines of the paper. " Just 
so much more veneer. That's all." 

Ada flung her magazine on the table, and left 
the room with a little rush. She went up-stairs 
fighting her tumultuous emotions as she mounted 
the two long flights to the room that she and 
Beatrice shared. She went in, closing the door 
behind her. It was an ugly room. A low gas 
flame in a round white globe dimly lit up its 
furnishings — ugly, ornate oak bed, ugly combi- 
nation of pier-glass and chiffonier, ugly carpet, 
ugly paper. Upon the shelf, however, there rested 
one gem of artistic triumph — Beatrice's chic lit- 
tle twenty-dollar hat. Ada knew, too, that within 
the closet there hung a whole row of beautiful 
creations in silk, and satin, and broadcloth. The 
entire house was like that — common and or- 
dinary in its furnishings, offensive even — and 
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yet filled with artistic productions from dress- 
makers' shops and milliners. 

As Ada stood with her back against the closed 
door, she could see the set of Stevenson extend- 
ing for a bright four or five feet along the top 
of the curtained book-case in which Beatrice kept 
her carefully treed shoes. The books were like 
a lovely picture to Ada. She did not know Stev- 
enson well. She wasn't a widely read girl, but in 
some vague way the exquisitely bound books typi- 
fied beauty to Ada. Her purchase of them had 
been simply one of her feeble attempts to free her 
spirit from the suffocating effect of her surround- 
ings. She crossed the room and took down one 
of the books. There was a fine powdery coating 
on its top gilt edge. She blew it away. The 
same fine white coating was everywhere, on table, 
shelf, and chiffonier. Such was the case, always, 
after Beatrice had been dressing. Ada sighed. 
She longed to purge herself of it all. She opened 
the book, and buried her nose in it, drawing in a 
long, deep breath of printer's ink and leather, 
and shutting out, for a moment, the sweetish odor 
of Beatrice's new hair tonic. 

Two years ago Ada had spent six weeks in a 
small town in Connecticut with a distant relative 
whom she called Aunt Harriet. Aunt Har- 
riet lived in a plain, austere little house. She 
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was plain and austere herself. But just as the 
book-lined walls of her sparsely furnished living- 
room might have revealed beauty to him who took 
down the books from their shelves and read them, 
so did Aunt Harriet gradually reveal her beauty 
to Ada. She was a gray woman, tall, gaunt. 
Her clothes were uninteresting. Her time and 
money had been spent in beautifying her mind, 
and the results showed less in the cut of her rough, 
brown suits than in her intelligent eyes, inspiring 
conversation, and the atmosphere of good taste 
that permeated her chaste little house. 

When Ada came home she not only perceived 
the cheap, common appearance of her father's 
house — the over-supply of drop-lights, news- 
papers, latest novels, and upholstered arm-chairs 
— but also she saw the tawdry condition of her 
own and her sisters' minds. Gropingly she had 
sought door after door through which she might 
escape from the stifling atmosphere of powder 
and paint, and gowns, and hats, and wraps, and 
scraps upon scraps of papier poudre left here and 
there — as common in this household as cigar- 
ashes in a home where men predominated. 

But every door she had tried had been locked, 
and her father refused to give her the keys. It 
was unjust. He taunted women, called them 
frivolous, worthless; was ashamed of being the 
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father of four girls. It was cruel. He dug spurs 
into her sides, and then held her in on the curb-bit. 
Oh, if she could only get it between her teeth! 

She returned the volume she held to the top of 
the book-case, and walked over to the window. 
She stood staring out at a swinging arc-light at 
the comer of the street. Opposite to it there was 
a vacant building, covered with painted advertise- 
ments. One of the illumined signs suddenly 
caught Ada's attention. 

"Amount to Something,'' it said. "Take 
Shorthand and Typewriting at Frye's Business 
College. Mornings, Afternoons or Evenings." 

The sign had probably hung there for months, 
and stared into Ada's bedroom window, its mes- 
sage unread, unobserved by her. She smiled 
abruptly at the strange coincidence of the word- 
ing of the advertisement, " Amount to Some- 
thing." She had flung a similar phrase at her 
father ten minutes ago. Was a knowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting a possible way to 
amount to something? How absurd! 

But Aunt Harriet had told her once that she 
had dismissed her second maid and done the work 
herself, in order to own the little Meissonier, en- 
shrined between two candles over the satinwood 
table from Italy. Was she, Ada, willing to labor 
for the vague something symbolized in the Stev- 
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enson ? It might be managed. Her father never 
knew how she or her sisters spent the time when 
he was at his office. It flashed over Ada that if 
she was willing to humiliate herself to the extent 
of asking her tailor to send a bill for a suit she 
had never ordered, she might meet the expenses 
of tuition at Frye's Business College, as well as 
attend the course, without her father's knowl- 
edge. With the money she could earn, she could 
offer to herself resources for better things, now 
forbidden her. 

But would she enjoy getting up every morning, 
rain or shine, however she felt, and going down- 
town into some noisy, stupid office, and working 
all day long? Would it not be wasted effort, 
when her father was more than able to provide 
her with the requisites for the nobler life, him- 
self? If Marcus had been even a little lenient 
with her, indulged her in even a few of her de- 
sires, she might never have taken her leap, in 
spite of the illumined sign, nightly flashing its 
message. 

When at last she did apply at Frye's Business 
College, it was more in a spirit of rebellion than 
for any exalted purpose of proving her capacity 
for suffering for her ideals. 

Scarcely two weeks had passed after the cher- 
ished Stevenson had been returned, when Marcus 
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refused to allow Ada to accept an unexpected in- 
vitation to spend a fortnight in Connecticut with 
Aunt Harriet. Since the never- forgotten sum- 
mer two years ago, Ada had not seen Aimt Har- 
riet. But Marcus didn't believe in Aunt Harriet's 
influence over Ada. He wanted no talk about 
it, either. She couldn't go. That was all there 
was to it. No more sniveling. He couldn't af- 
ford to support railroads, as well as box-offices 
and department stores. Scarcely had the red- 
ness disappeared from Ada's tear-stained eyes 
when, burning with indignation, fired with revolt, 
she called at Frye's Business College. A fort- 
night later, on the same morning that Beatrice 
started in on a course of rolling for reducing flesh, 
Ada began her shorthand and typewriting. 

She could rely upon her mother's and sisters' 
silence. They would not tell her father. What- 
ever qualities the three older Belden girls might 
lack, they were kind and good-hearted. However 
foolish their little kid-sister seemed to them, they 
would not thwart her — not for anything. 
Month in and month out, Ada pursued her studies. 
It was only when she pictured to herself what her 
father's anger would be like when she was dis- 
covered that she hesitated, wavered, wondered if 
she had decided wisely. Books could be returned, 
even with the leaves cut, but it would be beyond 
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her father's power to send back the skill in her 
finger-tips, to refuse to let her keep the hard- 
earned knowledge of dots and lines and curves. 

She was so afraid of the reckoning which she 
knew was awaiting her around the next corner, 
or the next, or the next, that in the meantime she 
exerted herself to please her father in every way 
she knew how. She laughed with her sisters at 
his slurs at women ; she was careful to make no 
requests that might annoy him ; she gave him no 
occasion to speak even harshly to her. Marcus's 
daily late afternoon frolic with his batch of girls 
continued in sweet and even tenor. 

One day in mid-June, after Ada had been study- 
ing stenography for nearly a year, a request came 
to the business college from a real-estate and in- 
surance office for a typist to help out during the 
unexpected absence of one of the regular office 
girls. Could some one be sent down within an 
hour or so ? 

"Miss Belden, would you like to try this 
place?" one of the instructors abruptly asked, 
slipping her hand over the receiver as she spoke. 
" You were ready for a position a month ago. 
Better try it." 

Ada flushed. "Do you think I could?" she 
gasped. 

" Of course you can. Yes," she called into 
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the receiver. " We have some one. I'll send 
her right down." 

Ada had not intended to take a position until 
fall. Already the city was hot and stifling. It 
was near the end of the term at the business col- 
lege, and Ada had been looking forward to the 
long, leisurely mornings again in store for her. 
But the position would be only for a week. Miss 
Smith assured her of that. It was a splendid 
opportunity for a little practical experience. It 
seemed, too, as if heaven must be on Ada's side, 
so to arrange matters that upon the occasion of 
her first trial her father was safely in Chicago 
on a business trip. If she should be detained by 
her employers, so that she was not at home by 
six o'clock, he would not be there to discover her. 
She agreed to try the position. The instructor 
gave her the name of the firm and the address 
written on a card : 

" Belden & Roper — Insurance Agents." 
But that was her own father's firm! Surely 
she could not go there ! But why not ? No one 
knew her at her father's office. She had been 
there only once, and then at night, after every one 
but the watchman had gone. Her father was in 
Chicago, and would be for some weeks yet. The 
same spirit that used to flash up in her when she 
was a child on roller-skates or a bicycle, to cross 
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in front of a fast-approaching vehicle — to per- 
form this difficult feat, or that — flamed high 
within her now. 

Not until Mr. Roper asked her her name an 
hour later did she show hesitation. She started 
to reply Ada Belden, but stopped short three- 
fourths of the way through. 

*' I beg your pardon. Belle — did you say, 
Miss Ada Belle — ? Over here, please. Miss 
Belle ; thii will be your desk." 

It was as easy as that. Nobody suspected her. 
Nobody made it difficult or embarrassing. Ada 
found herself printing the name of her father's 
firm over and over again that first day with as 
much familiarity as if she hadn't stood in august 
awe of it all her life. Strange coincidence! 
Here she was in the sacred office where her father 
so often reminded them at home he slaved for 
their benefit. Here she was slaving, too! 

On the sixth day at Belden & Roper's, Ada 
clipped her lunch-hour in half. She hadn't great 
speed yet, and the pile of work at the side of her 
machine was discouragingly high. She couldn't 
possibly finish it before eight o'clock, and she was 
frightened to stay alone in the office during the 
evening. She was exerting herself to the ut- 
most, so that she might escape from the building 
by dark, when Mn Roper interrupted : 
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''Can you take shorthand, Miss Belle?" he 
inquired. 

Ada jumped and flushed. She hadn't acquired 
office composure yet. " Why, I think so," she 
stammered. " I might." 

" Well, try it. Miss Foster has just gone for 
the day — headache. Mr. Belden unexpectedly 
returned, and must get off two or three letters to- 
night. He's in his office." 

Before Ada could gather her districted wits 
together Mr. Roper had turned, and was half-way 
across the room. What had she better do ? 

" He's waiting for you, Miss Belle," Mr. Roper 
called from his desk by the window. 

Ada felt herself rising. She saw her hand 
reach out and take her pad and pencil. She ob- 
served herself approach her father's private of- 
fice, watched her crooked forefinger knocking on 
the big black letters of her father's name. She 
heard his staccato " Come in," followed by the 
squeak of the unoiled hinges, as she pushed open 
the door and entered. 

Her father was seated at the big, flat-topped 
mahogany desk in the center of the room, and 
there was a man in an arm-chair opposite. As 
Marcus's eyes fell upon Ada he rose, hastily shov- 
ing back his office chair. He did not observe that 
the girl was not in street costume. 
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"What's this mean? What's the matter?" 
he exclaimed. (Was somebody dead at home?) 
" Anybody sick ? " he demanded. 

Her father's last question gave Ada her cue. 
The stranger's presence steadied her as she re- 
plied, in a low voice : " Yes. Miss Foster left 
at three with a headache. Mr. Roper sent me 
in to take your letters. I am Miss Belle, the new 
stenographer who came when you were away.'' 

Ada listened to her own calm voice with amaze- 
ment. She couldn't keep it up long. She was 
fearfully afraid — really. If her father would 
pick up the office chair and knock her down with 
it, it would hurt less than that terrible expression 
gathering slowly in his piercing eyes. He stared 
at her in silence. He took her in, slowly — pad, 
pencil, cuff -guards — the whole ridiculous get-up. 
He couldn't in the least comprehend what the girl 
meant by this insolent escapade. She wasn't al- 
lowed down here. 

" New stenographer, eh? Very well," he said, 
looking at her Uc^rrowly. He'd play the game. 
" This gentleman wants to dictate a letter," he 
went on. " Sit down and take it." 

Ada managed to pass through the sharp-edged 
swords that seemed to extend from her father's 
eyes, half-way through her heart, and crossed 
the office, sitting down beside the stranger. 
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" rm not very fast," she whispered to him, and 
then tremblingly placed her pencil at attention on 
the pad. 

The stranger took compassion. Slowly his 
words came, distinctly, kindly even ! There was 
a friend here ! 

Marcus stared in amazement. Good Heavens ! 
Had the girl picked up somewhere a flimsy smat- 
tering of stenography, and dared she to come 
flaunting it here in his face? Obviously. His 
first impulse was to shake her and send her home 
to her mother. Silly little dilettante creature; 
trying to be smart and clever; making little dots 
and curves. Shorthand! Humph! Fancy-work 
to her ! He'd settle her ! 

He did not glance at her as she left the private 
office ten minutes later. He made no sign of 
recognition throughout the afternoon. At five 
o'clock when he left to go home, he approached 
her corner, where, full of foreboding anxiety, 
Ada sat working and waiting. 

" I want a copy of this advertising matter made 
and mailed to-night," he said briefly. 

Ada glanced through the material. It would 
take two hours at best, and there was her regular 
work besides. 

"All right," she said; and then, timidly: 
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" Will It be all right if rm not home at six to- 
night, father ? " 

^' That is not my affair, Miss Belle," he snapped. 
" Stenographers whom I employ manage to com- 
plete their work without complaining to me about 
the hours/' 

Ada saw in a flash the plan of campaign her 
father had decided to adopt. Very well. Now 
that it was open warfare, and she felt the sup- 
port of her troops, trained all winter in secret, 
daily drills, the confidence of preparedness was 
hers. 

Next day when Mr. Roper told her that he and 
Mr. Belden had decided that they would require 
her services, or some other stenographer's, for 
July and August, and until September fifteenth, 
Ada felt within her, her fighting spirit struggling 
for its opportunity. She accepted her father's 
dare. Even when a letter from Aunt Harriet ar- 
rived — the third day after she had told Mr. 
Roper she would keep the position — inviting 
her to spend a month in Connecticut, and mysteri- 
ously inclosing railroad tickets, she did not waver 
— in spite of the fact, too, that her mother let 
drop the information that " puppa " wouldn't ob- 
ject. 

Partly because of it, she detected her father's 
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hand in the pitfalls and snares that appeared in 
the way. Defiantly she set herself the task of 
proving to him the stuff she was made of. No 
longer did she require the sign on the vacant 
building to urge her forward. She didn't even 
require the incentive of money of her own, with 
which to buy gilt-edged Stevensons, and courses 
in literature and art. They were ahead of her, of 
course waiting as reward after a hard-fought 
fight, but even without the golden promise of them 
Ada would have been none the less passionate and 
determined. 

When at the end of a fortnight her father pro- 
duced an envelope full of thrilling green strips of 
cardboard paper, and explained, " Tickets, Mary, 
for you and the four girls, to San Francisco and 
back," Ada's endurance was strained to its limit. 

San Francisco! Last summer, the City of the 
Golden Gate had gone the way of the Stevenson, 
the college course, and the trip to Europe with 
two school friends two years ago. Ada ran the 
green tickets through her fingers. Names of 
long-beckoning cities, and dream-spots, flashed 
before her eyes. But she only shrugged her 
shoulders. " I hope you can redeem mine, 
father," she said. 

Her mother and the three older girls started ten 
days later, and Ada and Marcus were left alone 
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in the forlorn city house. Ada had never stayed 
in town all summer. The Beldens always spent 
six weeks at some hotel on the Atlantic coast, 
where there was dancing, and at least the possi- 
bility of dancing-partners, Marcus remaining be- 
hind with one of the servants to take care of him. 

When Ada and her father found themselves 
opposite each other at the breakfast table, alone 
for the first time, Ada hoped with all her heart 
that the baffling, sphinx-like attitude that her fa- 
ther had assumed toward her, ever since she had 
stepped into his private office and announced her- 
self as Miss Belle, the new stenographer, would 
now be abandoned. But no. Polite, civil, he 
was — but official. Naturally, the masquerade 
continued in the office; but here, at home, surely 
she could become his daughter again. She longed 
for him to tweak her ear, to rub his rough chin 
against her cheek ; she might even endure one of 
his harmless probes at women, if only she could 
feel his friendliness again. 

They never accompanied each other to and 
from the office. Ada left at least half an hour 
earlier in the morning, and always returned an 
hour, and sometimes two hours, later at night. 
There was often work left on her desk for her to 
do late in the afternoon, by the elder member of 
the firm of Belden & Roper, and sometimes she 
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didn't get home until nine o'clock in the evening. 
True, she observed that her father seldom went 
to bed until she was in, but he never showed the 
least clemency or pity. 

This cool, noncommittal manner of her father 
was to Ada the hardest, feature of her ordeal. 
For ordeal it was. O f course she drooped, paled 
a little, in spite of the tonic which the family phy- 
sician left for her, after the unexpected call he 
made her, one night when Marcus was absent at 
his club. 

But there was one compensation, and Ada was 
not unaware of it. As the summer wore on, she 
was frequently in her father's private office, and 
to her amazement, even in the face of his deter- 
mination to break her if he could, she found that 
as Miss Belle, the stenographer, she could not 
help but feel admiration for her employer. 
Often, sitting quiet and mouse-like in her sten- 
ographer's chair, she overheard bits of Marcus 
Belden's keen conversation, listened to men asking 
her father's advice, intuitively became aware of 
the good opinion in which he was held. Here in 
this world of his, he was not narrow, bigoted, or 
despotic. She knew very little about business, 
but she was as conscious of a certain clean, re- 
spected quality in her father's business methods, 
as she was aware of the vague fineness in the 
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Stevenson she knew so slightly. As this revela- 
tion df her father took slow possession of her, 
her defiance gradually melted into a consuming 
desire to please Marcus Belden. Some nights she 
cried herself to sleep, because it seemed so hope- 
less ever to win him back again. 

When the long-drawn-out strain of her father's 
silence and apparent displeasure did snap, the 
break came when Ada least expected it, and she 
was unprepared. 

It occurred on the last day of her two months' 
contract with Belden & Roper. She didn't sup- 
pose anybody was aware of the significance of 
the date. No mention had been made to her that 
her time at the office was up. 

Least of all did she suppose that her father, 
occupied with so many business affairs — she 
knew that one of the biggest transactions of his 
career had been hanging fire all summer — was 
conscious of the fact that she had accomplished 
what she had set out to do. 

She was sitting at the table in her father's pri- 
vate office, working as usual at her machine, 
which had been moved from her old corner, a 
week ago, to this blessed spot, immediately in 
front of an electric fan> Mr. Roper and her 
father had been talking business for an hour. 
Above the clatter of her machine, she was vaguely 
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aware that the two men had drifted from their 
business discussion into matters more personal. 
Mr. Roper frequently talked about his family. 
He was very proud of it. He had two boys and 
a girl. He kept a picture of them on his desk. 

" Here's the latest of my Jack," Ada heard him 
say to her father, and he took out a small kodak 
picture from his pocket, and laid it on the desk 
before Marcus. " In overalls," he went on. " I 
tell you what, Marcus, that boy's got the stuff in 
him. I just suggested it, and, quick as a wink, 
off came the white flannels, and on went the blue 
jeans. He's given up a month of golf and swim- 
ming just to show his father he's no mollycoddle. 
Been working six days a week, in a machine-shop, 
for a whole month now. I won't deny I'm a bit 
cocky about him." 

Ada's heart went out in sudden sympathy to 
her father. She understood now. Oh, why 
couldn't there have been one boy — just one! 

She suffered as she waited for her father's re- 
ply. 

" Look here, John," he said, tossing the picture 
aside, and leaning abruptly forward with his el- 
bow on his knee. " My girl's been working in 
a hot, down-town office, six days a week for two 
months, and no suggestion from me. My girl's 
given up a month in Connecticut, and a trip to 
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California, to show me she's no mollycoddle," he 
said. 

Ada kept striking letters just to make a noise, 
but she couldn't think. She couldn't see. 

" I tell you," Marcus Belden announced, and 
Ada heard his fist come down hard on the desk, 
'* I couldn't be prouder of that girl of mine, John, 
if she were Marcus Belden, Junior." 

That night when Ada opened the door to her 
room she saw something had happened to it. 

Most of the chairs had been tipped upside down, 
and each corner of the bed was decorated with a 
shoe. Her heart gave a bound of joy. It was a 
sign of the return of her father's frolicsomeness. 
He was down-stairs now. 

She turned to go down to him, and then, slowly, 
she saw the catalogues. They were everywhere 
— along the top of the door-casing, a-perch the 
pillows, on the floor, suspended from the chan- 
delier — catalogues; catalogues of every univer- 
sity, college, and institution of learning in the 
country. Their significance slowly dawned upon 
her. 

" Father, oh, father ! " she called, and rushed 
down-stairs. 
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PLUCK 

THE moment she entered the dining-room she 
knew she was incorrectly dressed. But the 
head waiter had shot ahead of her at her first in- 
quiry for the Bartlett party, and she had reached 
the table, and was being introduced to the dozen 
or so men and girls gathered around it, before 
she had a chance to consider retreat. Except 
for Fairlee Ormsbee, whom she knew but slightly, 
the party consisted of strangers to Edna. As she 
bowed and smiled, and repeated a few of their 
names before taking the chair waiting for her, she 
was aware that the women were scrutinizing her 
from head to toe. The men, too, for that matter. 
She saw the big one, in the dark gray flannel 
shirt, glance down at the rhinestone and onyx 
buckles on her satin slippers. They were inap- 
propriate, of course. But there had been no one 
to instruct her. Also, the afternoon gown she 
had finally decided upon as her safest choice was 
distinctly out of place. It was simple enough, — 

long, transparent sleeves, a V-shaped neck, — but 

28 
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the girls were dressed in rakish flannel shirts and 
wore mannish ties. Oh, if only Nina had been 
there to tell her what to wear ! She could hardly 
converse, her mistake troubled her so keenly. 

This was the fourth season that this particular 
group of men and girls had managed to meet to- 
gether, here in the heart of the snow-covered 
mountains, for a week of winter sports over " the 
twenty-second/' A summer hotel opened for the 
entire month of February to accommodate such 
enthusiasts. Instead of tennis rackets, and golf 
clubs, and mountain staffs, its halls and verandas 
were filled with skis, skates, snow-shoes and to- 
boggans. It was through her friendship with 
Nina Borst that Edna Miller found herself one 
of the Bartlett party this year. Nina was a char- 
ter member, and an enthusiastic one, too. 

It was last summer when Nina had been describ- 
ing the delights of the winter woods to Edna 
Miller, who was convalescing from one of her 
frequent operations, detailing to her the peculiar 
joy there was in skimming over the tops of barbed 
wire fences on snow-shoes, nosing about the alders 
on the level of last year's birds' nests, following 
luring trails — when sometimes one had to glance 
down on the trunks of the trees, instead of up, 
to find the blaze — that the frail little invalid's 
eyes had lit up, and she had exclaimed, " Oh, 
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couldn't you take me along, Nina ? I adore snow- 
shoeing, and this new doctor says that exercise 
is the best thing in the world for me." 

" Of course! Why not? " said good-hearted, 
impulsive Nina Borst. Last year Ollie Bartlett 
herself was recovering from an appendix opera- 
tion, and wasn't allowed to climb anything stiffer 
than a rolling cow pasture. Two operations 
wouldn't have kept Ollie from her yearly glimpse 
of Washington covered with snow, that she got 
from the carriage road on the way from the sta- 
tion to the hotel. Everybody did as he pleased 
in the Bartlett party. Edna could paddle about 
the fields and over the brooks by herself — and 
with her, Nina. Of course she couldn't do any 
of the real tramps. The men hated to be delayed 
on a climb by someone who wasn't in climbing 
condition. 

" But I shall be there to say ' when ' to you," 
Nina assured her. 

But she wasn't! She wasn't there to say 
" when," nor " how," nor " which." She was in 
southern California, daily practicing the Aus- 
tralian crawl in warm Pacific waters, instead of 
in the heart of the White Mountains, saving Edna 
Miller from horrible mistakes, such as rhinestone 
buckles on high satin slippers, and a glimpse of 
pearls on a V-shaped bit of bare neck. 
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Nina Borst was as irresponsible as she was 
good-hearted. The fact probably was that not 
once since the exciting invitation to spend three 
months in California had reached her had she 
thought' of Edna Miller and the snow-shoeing 
party. If she had, she had apparently dismissed 
it with the conclusion that Edna would not con- 
sider joining the snow-shoers without her. It 
was way back in October that she had asked Ollie 
Bartlett, official chaperon and manager of the 
party, to write and ask Edna Miller — "a little 
kid friend of mine I want to bring along in my 
pocket," she had explained. 

*' And so, naturally, I did as I was told," an- 
nounced Ollie Bartlett, remonstrating with the 
other half-dozen Amazonian creatures gathered 
in her room, two or three hours after Edna Miller 
had made her first appearance in light gray chiffon 
cloth, " and here she is — pearls, rhinestones and 
all." 

The others laughed. 

** Nina hasn't got any more sense than to do a 
thing like that," announced one of the brawniest 
of the young oxen. " Did you see the expres- 
sion on Bord Mathewson's face after dinner, be- 
fore the fire there, when Miss Miller was explain- 
ing to us how she adored snow-shoeing, and how 
much of it she had been doing this winter in the 
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pasture back of her house? Bord was slumped 
down, as usual, in one of those old office arm 
chairs, with his pipe in his mouth, and apparently 
reading the paper. But when she announced that 
she thought that snow-shoe tracks on freshly 
fallen snow were as pretty as lace, he looked just 
sick ! He glanced up a moment, caught me look- 
ing at him, and gave me a big, slow wink." 

" Oh, Nina makes me tired," took up Fairlee 
Ormsbee, " depositing her invalids on us ! Why, 
when I saw this Edna Miller two years ago, it was 
at a hotel, and she was done up in a pink worsted 
shawl and was being wheeled around in a chair 
by a trained nurse. If she had any sense at all, 
she'd know she would be out of place here." 

But Fairlee Ormsbee had not seen what hopes 
and aspirations had been concealed beneath that 
pink worsted shawl. Always, as Edna Miller 
had been convalescing from her various opera- 
tions, bolstered up in bed by her window, or half- 
reclined in a rocking-chair on a hotel veranda, it 
was the passing girl with the tennis racket, or 
golf clubs — low-heeled, white- footed, lean, sleek, 
tanned and weathered — the girl who could sail a 
boat, ride a horse, run a car, whom Edna envied, 
and longed in the secret of her heart to become. 

There was a dream that sometimes visited her 
in her deep sleep which intoxicated her for days 
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afterward. In it she could feel her body thrill 
with vitality, as she swam, with strong and vigor- 
ous stroke through cold waters, or ran like an 
antelope over vast spaces, or performed with 
marvelous skill with tennis racket, golf club, pad- 
dle or oar. When the last doctor had said there 
was no reason why she might not some day par- 
take of sports with other girls, it was, to her, 
promise of the fulfillment of her dream. She de- 
cided not to allow Nina's absence to rob her of the 
golden opportunity of joining a party of winter 
mountain-climbers. All winter she had been 
snow-shoeing an afternoon or so a week in prep- 
aration for this great event. She felt herself 
quite an adept at it. She had been taking skating 
lessons, too ! 

But after she closed her bedroom door that first 
night and locked it, she walked over to the bureau 
and stood gazing at herself in the mirror. 

" Too bad ! '' she whispered. " Too bad I " 

She had spent weeks in providing herself with 
proper sporting paraphernalia, her trunk was 
filled with outfits. She snatched oflf the oflfend- 
ing pearls and cast them aside, then tossed her 
head defiantly. 

" But ril show them in the morning ! " she ex- 
claimed. 

Ten minutes later the gray dress lay upon the 
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bed, and Edna Miller, standing on a chair in front 
of the bureau, was gazing at the reflection of a 
plaid-skirted little figure wearing a bright green 
coat, known as a sport-coat in the department 
store where she bought it — very jaunty, with 
enormous white enamel buttons ; and on her head 
there was a gay little cap to match, with a tassel 
at the end of a long worsted cord. A fluffy halo 
of brown hair framed her face. 

" I guess ril do now," she reflected with satis- 
faction and, hopping down from the chair, she 
added, " I'll show that big fellow in the gray 
flannel shirt that he can't wink at me again." 

That was funny, of course. The fellow in the 
gray flannel shirt was Bord Mathewson, and 
everyone knew how intolerant he was of anything 
weak, frail or effeminate. He wasn't intention- 
ally scornful. He was a man of generous quali- 
ties — '* the salt of the earth "his friends called 
him. He was a big, massive fellow, who never 
got tired or cold or hungry, when other human 
creatures did. 

He had done a good deal of serious climbing 
in Switzerland at one time, and a dozen years ago 
he was one of a party of explorers in arctic re- 
gions. The women in the Bartlett party con- 
sidered his condescension in joining them every 
year a marked compliment to their prowess. 
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Every one of them was eager to prove herself 
worthy of following in the trail that Bord Ma- 
thewson broke for them over what to him must 
have been toy mountains. For he always broke 
trail for the Bartlett party when he was one of 
them in a day's tramp. He wasn't always one of 
them, however. Even with such proficient snow- 
shoers as OUie Bartlett, Fairlee Ormsbee and 
Nina Borst, Bord Mathewson and one of the more 
experienced of the men usually went of? by them- 
selves to climb something real, they said. 

When Edna came down-stairs in the morning, 
she found that the women were dressed in man- 
nish Oxford coats and knickerbockers to match 
— not bloomers, but frankly and undisguisedly 
knickerbockers, made of rough, tweedy stuff of 
nondescript color, buttoned trimly at the knee. 
And she had demurred over a twelve-inch skirt! 
As she followed the members of the Bartlett party 
out of the dining-room that morning she felt as 
if she were the only female creature among them. 
Well, she must make the best of it. She mustn't 
allow clothes to interrupt — a triviality like that ! 

When the women appeared on the hotel ve- 
randa, half an hour after breakfast, equipped for 
the morning's tramp in brown canvas, multi- 
pocketed hunting jackets, tin drinking-cups 
strapped about their waists, feet buried in roomy, 
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rubber-soled affairs, hair entirely concealed in- 
side tight and unbecoming caps, Edna's decora- 
tive appearance almost choked her at first. But 
she recovered. Gayly, cheerfully, she leaned and 
buckled her snow-shoes over the shapely, high tan 
boots, which the dapper clerk in the shoe store 
at home assured her were the correct thing. 
Valiantly she set out near the front of the long 
single file of snow-shoers, across the road, and 
over a fence, and up a gentle rise on the other 
side, toward the woods beyond, determined to 
prove that it isn't always clothes that make a good 
sportsman. 

On this first morning the women were taking a 
stroll by themselves. *' Going to mosey through 
the woods," they said, " for an hour or so, and 
back in time for luncheon. Just to warm up, and 
get into trim for the men to-morrow." 

Edna Miller started near the front of the iile. 
She returned at the end of it. One after another 
of those behind had crunched along close in her 
wake for five minutes or so, and then at her timid, 
" You better go ahead. I'm not very fast," had 
passed beyond. At first Edna attempted to make 
her enthusiasm her excuse for stopping so fre- 
quently. "Isn't that mountain over there just 
wonderful ? '* she'd gasp, struggling for the very 
breath it took to say it. " I've simply got to stop 
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and admire it/' or, sitting down abruptly on a 
fallen log. " Oh, see those pines ! See that 
glorious stretch of snow ! *' she'd exclaim. 

As time went on, she welcomed a loose strap 
on her snow-shoe, or even the barbed wire fences 
catching on her plaid skirt, as a chance for a mo- 
ment's plausible delay. What to the others was 
a little mosey in the woods was to Edna the su- 
preme physical exertion of her life. After the 
first half hour, the morning's stroll became an 
interminable series of jerks and stops — a dozen 
steps forward, and then a moment of standing 
still, when her heart, which seemed to be located 
somewhere in the region of her throat, made a 
noise in her head that was like an enormous 
sledge-hammer pounding on something soft like 
flesh — her flesh ; when, to fill her lungs, she had 
to fight as if she were drawing in the air through 
several thicknesses of finely woven cloth, and the 
throbbing, and the choking, and the aching, all 
together, blinded and staggered her. 

But she wouldn't give up. She had heard that 
a man got his second wind after a while. No 
doubt she'd get hers, if she'd just hold on. And 
she did hold on — quarter-hour after quarter- 
hour, conquering interminable ascents, accom- 
plishing countless athletic feats down snowy slides, 
along edges of rocky precipices (she dreamed of 
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them all night in hair-raising nightmares), and 
once the haven of the hotel was reached, showing 
herself game, after luncheon, for the toboggan 
slide, with the horrible crash at the foot that 
sent each time a familiar pain zigzagging up 
through her troublesome backbone. 

She was aching and sore the next morning. 
She hadn't slept very much. There hadn't been 
enough covers on the bed; the thermometer had 
taken a sudden drop; it was fearfully cold. She 
had prayed for storm — rain, snow, hail — any- 
thing to give her twenty-four hours' respite from 
another day's such effort. But there wasn't a 
cloud in the pale winter-blue sky which she 
glimpsed through the bit of glass free from frost 
on her bedroom window. There was nothing, 
as far as she could see, to interrupt the plan, dis- 
cussed the night before, of eating a picnic dinner 
half-way up a mountain five miles away, to the 
foot of which a pair of horses would carry the 
Bartlett party, both men and girls this time, and 
meet them on the other side in the afternoon, 
thence to another hotel for the night, and a tramp 
back to headquarters the second day. 

Ollie Bartlett had suggested to Edna that she 
need not feel obliged to join them. 

" You know everybody does just as he pleases 
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in this crowd, and you may not care for picnics 
in the snow, and such strenuous tramps." 

" Oh, yes, I do ! " Edna assured her. " I think 
they're great fun. Of course Til come along. 
Naturally ! " Now that she was one of the Bart- 
lett party, surely she must fall in with its pro- 
gram; surely she must not so soon prove to be 
that mean and contemptible creature, a quitter. 
" Oh, ril come I " she nodded, and smiled. 

" And she will, too ! " complained Ollie to her 
husband that night, after doors were closed. 
** She just will. You can count on that. But 
don't ask me to unhook her from the barbed wire 
fences, and tighten her straps. Tve had one day 
of it. I don't know how Bord Mathewson will 
stand it." 

At the start Edna had eagerly chosen the last 
place in the line as her position. Several of the 
men, studiously courteous, were inclined to stay 
behind with her at first. But with gentle per- 
sistence she succeeded, at last, in sending them all 
forward. She wanted to be free to hold on to 
her throbbing throat with both hands when she 
stopped for breath ; she wanted to be able to close 
her eyes tight and lean her head against a tree ; 
she wanted the opportunity to moan out loud a 
little, just as during some of those long nights 
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of pain of hers she used to devise errands for the 
nurse that would take her out of the room, so she 
might indulge in a few relieving tears. But the 
excuse she gave was none of these. 

" You see," blithely she explained, " if I come 
along alone behind, I can stop and admire all 
the views I want, and not keep any one wait- 
mg. ' 

She had, on the contrary, kept every one wait- 
ing. Around every curve the single-file trail left 
behind on the snow's white surface by the Bart- 
lett party that day widened out into a circular 
mass of tracks, where the snow-shoers had gath- 
ered to wait for Miss Miller. There was an at- 
tempt made at first to avoid unkind comment, but 
anybody who has ever climbed knows the annoy- 
ance of delays — especially when the days are 
short and a close watch must be kept of the sun — 
and finally somebody's impatience got the best of 
him. It was the facetious man of the party who 
broke the tension — mercifully, the rest of them 
thought. During a particularly long wait he 
humorously remarked, " The view must have 
overcome our little friend completely this time." 

" She's the most irritating little creature ! " 
murmured one of the women. " Evidently she 
never saw a mountain before in her life! " 

" She's seen the sporting-window of a depart- 
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ment store, anyhow I " laughed Fairke Ormsbee, 
as the green coat hove in sight. 

Bord Mathewson shook his head over Fairlee's 
contribution, and smiled at her in appreciation. 
He had made no comment, as yet, on the day's 
fiasco, but everybody knew that he was not en- 
joying the morning. Every time the splotch of 
green appeared around a curve, or at the crest 
of an ascent, and replied to the party's signal with 
a shrill hello, he looked disgusted. When he 
spoke at last, it was briefly and to the point. He 
had his watch in his hand and was looking at the 
place where the sun ought to be. The sky had 
gradually lost its blue. 

"Look here," he said, "you can't carry out 
your plan at this rate." (They had all feared 
as much. They had been waiting for Miss Miller 
this time for fully three minutes.) " Til take her 
back." 

"Oh, no! Oh, not you, Bord! Surely not 
you! " half a dozen of the women's voices broke 
out. They always tried to save Bord Mathewson 
from acting as nurse to anybody. 

But he wasn't to be dissuaded. 

" I'll go," he cut them all off shortly. " That's 
settled. I'd hoped to climb to the summit after 
lunch, but it's too late for that now, anyhow. 
I'll take her back to that farmhouse we passed on 
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the road, and telephone the hotel to send a horse 
over for her. Perhaps Til join you to-night 
Perhaps not. Til see. You go ahead and have 
your picnic at the half-way hut, as you planned, 
and hurry about it, too. It looks as if it might 
snow this afternoon.'* 

As he proceeded to repack his rucksack with 
luncheon for two he made no effort to conceal his 
contempt for Miss Miller. It was when he was 
slicing off a hunk of bacon from the supply that 
Fairlee Ormsbee had been carrying, that he re- 
marked, "This ought to keep your department- 
store sport from starvation," and he gave her one 
of his slow, droll winks. 

He found Miss Miller a quarter of a mile down 
the trail, leaning against a tree, apparently ad- 
miring a bleak expanse of mountainside, laid bare 
by wood-cutters. She had selected a terribly ex- 
posed spot for her contemplations. Even through 
several layers of wool, one of corduroy, and one 
of canvas Bord Mathewson could feel the sharp 
biting wind strike home. But as he approached 
Miss Miller she was smiling. 

" Are you all right ? '* he called. 

*' I guess so," she replied. It was the first time 
the little counterfeit had shown any doubt. 
*'But," she stammered as he drew nearer, and 
he observed now that her voice was anything but 
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steady, ** but rm afraid I can't quite make it, after 
aU/' 

" Well/' he replied generously, " I've had 
enough, too. We'll go back together." 

" Vm awfully sorry," she went on. (Oh, why 
did it have to be the man who had winked at 
her !) " I'm ashamed, too — but I — my ankle, 
you see — is sort of turned, or something, I 
think." A sprained ankle, she well knew, was as 
detestable as fainting spells, in this age. She 
would be despised now forever. " I'm so stupid! 
I was enjoying it till then," bravely she assured 
him. " But on that log, back there, my foot got 
caught some way — and — " Bord Mathewson 
was kneeling now. 

" Let's see it," he said, fumbling with the straps. 
" Hurt? " he called up to her. 

" Not much," she replied brightly. '* Not very 
— " She stopped abruptly and, to Bord Mathew- 
son's amazement, toppled over in the snow. 

When Edna drifted back into consciousness, 
she was lying down on a couch somewhere. 
There was no wind, no snow, no pounding in her 
head. Her breath came easily, rhythmically, like 
music. It felt as if it had been oiled. She dared 
not stir for fear this blessed, half-awake state 
might vanish. She knew the wisdom of lying 
still under such circumstances. It was when one 
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turned one's head, lifted one's hand, asked for 
water, that the piercing realities shoved themselves 
in. She didn't move as much as her little finger. 

There were green-stained rafters overhead, 
splotchy flowered cretonne at the windows. 
There was a cane-backed rocking chair beside her, 
with black and pink and gray ribbons hung over 
it. Edna gazed at the ribbons a long while, fas- 
cinated. There was something familiar about 
them. She groped for an instant, fumbling. 
They were not ribbons! She remembered now. 
She was on a snow-shoeing trip, of course. They 
were stockings ! Hers ! She had put on as many 
pairs as she could crowd inside her high tan boots 
that morning. She had overheard the women 
mention the number of stockings they wore, and 
she had followed suit as well as she could. Hers 
were not lumbermen's socks. Where did one buy 
such things ? They were pink and gray silk, and 
black lisle — all her trunk produced. But if they 
were there on the chair, what had she on now? 
She moved a toe. With electric response a sud- 
den sharp twinge of pain made everything clear. 

Edna was lying on her back, her feet raised 
higher than her head. She glanced horizontally 
along the flowered coverlet, which, she discovered, 
was several pairs of cretonne curtains, stripped 
from the windows, and caught a glimpse of her 
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feet extending beyond, enormous in gray and 
white woolen socks. Wrapped around her ankles 
appeared her yellow silk sweater, and her coral 
Shetland wool, both of which she had worn under- 
neath the green coat. She moved her fingers. 
They came in contact with unfamiliar corduroy 
and canvas. 

As Edna lay conjecturing, she heard a door 
open abruptly, and in the instant before she closed 
her eyes to pretend sleep she caught a glimpse of 
Mr. Mathewson with his arms filled with fire- 
wood. It was when he was kneeling before a 
stone fireplace, piling birch bark for kindling on a 
pile of somebody's last year's ashes, his back to- 
ward her, that Edna decided to speak. 

" Hello ! " she called. 

He rose quickly, and came over to her. 

" Hello! Feeling better? " he said. 

" Is this your coat I've got on? " Edna asked. 

He nodded. 

*' Whose house are we in ? " she went on. 

" I don't know whose house it is. It's some- 
body's summer place. I had to knock in a win- 
dow." 

Then it had been as she feared. Mr. Mathew- 
son had established her here beneath the flowered 
cretonne curtains. Mr. Mathewson had taken oflf 
her outside things, and in their place put on some 
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of his own wanner ones. No use pretending that 
she was a sportsman before him any more. He 
knew how absurdly outfitted she was. He had 
discovered her ridiculous devices — the news- 
papers she had sat up late last night to sew inside 
the inadequate green coat, the pair of stockings 
with their feet cut off she had used for wristers, 
the China silk shirtwaist she had wound tightly 
around her neck for an extra muffler, the fragment 
of knitting from her workbag she had pinned 
across her chest . . . Oh, he could wink with 
good reason now — sprained ankle, fainting spell, 
and all ! 

** Oh, well," she sighed, resigned, and made an 
attempt to shrug. It wasn't successful. It ended 
in a contorted smile. 

" Are you in pain ? " inquired Bord Mathew- 
son, 

" Oh, don't worry," Edna retorted. " I'm all 
right. I'm just where I belong now. This is 
my natural position — on my back. I'm used to 
it," bitterly she announced. Then, " Tell me how 
you got me here, and how you're going to get me 
out. Oh, I'm a great sort of a sportsman! " 

It was not until after Edna had partaken of 
bread and hot bacon, apple pie and cheese, fed to 
her bit by bit, as if she was a ridiculous young 
bird in a nest (Mr. Mathewson gruffly forbade 
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her to sit up, told her she had practically walked 
herself out, and had got to take it easy), that he 
explained to her their predicament. It had taken 
him, it seemed, almost two hours to locate this 
small cottage and carry her to it. In the mean- 
while it had begun to snow. The wind was in 
the northeast. It would be unwise to attempt to 
find the way down the mountainside at night in 
a snowstorm, under any circumstances. As far 
as he could see, the members of the Bartlett party 
would have no reason to suspect that he and Miss 
Miller had not arrived safely at the hotel, and cer- 
tainly there was no one at the hotel to suppose 
that any of the climbers had decided to turn back. 

So there they were! But there was some food 
left from the supply he had brought, and he had 
discovered in the pantry of the cottage a can of 
tea, a package of cereal, a small bucket of flour, 
and actually several cans of condensed cream. 
They needn't starve. As soon as the others re- 
turned to the hotel, which according to the orig- 
inal plan ought to be the next night, a searching 
party, doubtless, would be sent out, if, in the 
meanwhile, the storm had not cleared sufficiently 
for him to reach the road at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and the farmhouse a mile or two farther on. 

'' The chief difficulty," he said, " is that auKle 
of yours. It ought to be fixed up as soon as pos- 
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sible. It looks to me more serious than a sprain. 
I've taken several courses in first aid. I might 
make a mess of it, you know; but I fixed up a 
man's ankle once when I was off in the woods, and 
it was all right." 

" Very well, then," said Edna. " Go ahead 
and try your luck on mine." 

It was dark by this time, and the operation 
was performed by roaring firelight. The cot- 
tage failed to produce a drop of any kind of oil 
for its lamps, and there wasn't a candle to be 
found. It was by firelight that Bord Mathew- 
son witnessed Edna Miller's glorious exhibition 
of endurance, more stirring to him than any skill 
in athletics that she could have exhibited to him, 
even in her wildest dreams. 

Afterward he had to go outdoors and stand a 
moment in the face of the buffeting storm to pull 
himself together. He had been unskillful, awk- 
ward, cruelly slow, but she hadn't protested, she 
hadn't made a whimper beneath his torturing 
hands. There had been fine little beads of per- 
spiration on the bridge of her nose, the upturned 
hand which lay across her closed eyes had been 
tightly clenched, but she had not flinched. The 
crooked smile just given him, and the savage, "If 
you're through, for goodness' sake, please go!' 
flung at him without sob or tears, after he had 
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finished hurting her, gripped hold of his feelings, 
somehow. 

When he joined her again he said, " I felt like 
a brute, hurting you like that." 

"Oh, never mind," Edna replied flippantly. 
"It hurts to cure most anything, I suppose — 
bones, as well as foolish ambitions, and my ankle 
isn't the only thing you've helped to cure." 

Humorous and sharp retorts to solicitous doc- 
tors, she had long ago discovered, proved her 
safest defense against tears. And now to Bord 
Mathewson she went on tartly, " I saw you wink 
at my expense that first night, and though it hurt 
a Httle at the time it has accomplished its pur- 
pose. For years IVe nursed ambition to make 
of myself some day an all-round good sport. 
Silly, I know. Fm cured completely of it now 
— thank you kindly." And then, as Mr. Ma- 
thewson made no reply, simply stood and stared 
at her, she exploded, " Won't you please remove 
those absurd articles from the back of that chair, 
and stuff them out of sight somewhere? " 

" I'm sorry," he murmured. 

" I don't know what for," snapped Edna. 

He had ridiculed this girl ! She had seen him ! 
" Fm sorry," he murmured again, and went out 
of the room. 

He stuffed the stockings into a wood-box be- 
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hind the stove in the kitchen. They were not 
absurd. No I All her pitiful defenses against 
the weather, discovered beneath the green coat, 
were not amusing to him. They were added evi- 
dence of her fighting spirit. He wanted to tell 
her so, but instead he remained in the kitchen and 
busily kindled a fire in the small stove. Good 
heavens, you wouldn't think a little soft thing like 
that was made of such stuff ! 

For two days and nights, Bord Mathewson and 
Edna Miller were imprisoned on the mountain- 
side. All through the second day, an impene- 
trable white fury — shrieking wind, sweeping 
snow — raged round the secure little mountain 
cottage, holding in its grip not only Bord Ma- 
thewson and Edna Miller but, on the other side 
of the mountain in a small hotel, the other mem- 
bers of the Bartlett party. 

For two days and nights, Bord Mathewson, 
who had never spent more than an hour at a time 
alone with a girl before in his life, found himself 
in the constant company of one, and one for 
whom, in spite of himself, a consuming sort of 
tenderness would possess him every third or 
fourth hour or so, in disturbing fashion, unex- 
pectedly — when he was preparing her food or 
cutting fresh firewood in the shed with the light 
of her beckoning fire making the window-panes 
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dance, or in the midst of a game of cribbage (a 
pack of cards had been discovered) when he was 
about to win, and she, glancing up at him and 
smiling gamely, in spite of pain, would hiss, 
"Beast!" 

She suffered horribly. He knew that. Not 
only from the ankle. There seemed to be some 
difficulty with her back, too. She confessed to 
it finally, when he observed how cautiously she 
moved her arms. 

" You're right. No use pretending," she had 
laughed. " It's a foolish backbone — about as 
appropriate for snow-shoeing as that paper-lined 
toat of mine." 

Bord Mathewson seldom observed a woman's 
charms, and Edna Miller's were not of the kind 
to attract attention; but, strangely enough, their 
illusive quality was what caught him. The faint 
color in her cheeks was as evasive as sunshine 
on a cloudy day ; and her blue eyes had a way of 
getting dark and starry when he, usually so loath 
to talk of his own affairs, found himself describ- 
ing to her some of the hairbreadth escapes on the 
arctic trip. He persuaded himself that no man 
could be blind to the fine velvety texture of the 
girl's skin. That such a lovely creature could 
possess heroic qualities, too, jogged Bord Ma- 
thewson out of his usual indifference. She was 
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like a tapering fishing-rod, exquisitely made, but 
with resistance concealed in her slenderness. 
She was like a maidenhair fern, frail, but with 
what a tough little stem I She was like a flag of 
fine silk, soft, you could crush it in your hand, 
but in the battle line, in the face of the wind, how 
stiffly it could wave ! 

Yes, Bord Mathewson had got to the point of 
thinking about Edna Miller in similes by the sec- 
ond day, when the searchers from the hotel dis- 
covered the missing pair, spotting them miles away 
by the ribbon of smoke from their open fire. 

But it wasn't until Edna was established at the 
hotel that she learned Bord Mathewson's opinion 
of her. And then it was brought to her John 
Alden-wise, by the facetious man of the party. 

" You ought to hear the bouquets Bord's throw- 
ing at you down-stairs,*' he said. '* You've got 
the women all green with envy." 

Edna was in a private sitting-room on the sec- 
ond floor, half reclining in a morris chair by an 
open fire, with a steamer rug thrown over her 
knees. It was some hours since her arrival. 
The doctor, speedily summoned and awaiting her, 
had long since left, and had given permission to 
the Bartlett party to see Miss Miller and offer 
their sympathy. They had all done so, men as 
well as girls. Of course everybody was excited. 
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Nothing so thrilling as this had ever taken place 
in their midst. Edna had been riddled with ques- 
tions. 

They had found her looking flushed and start- 
lingly pretty. She had on a pink fluffy thing, low 
in the neck. (" Imagine bringing that sort of a 
negligee up here ! " had whispered one of the 
women.) Her manner had been apologetic, self- 
deprecatory, in the face of the women's thrusts 
at her, ill-concealed beneath their solicitous ques- 
tions. She was so ashamed, she said. She had 
caused a lot of trouble. Oh, yes, Mr. Mathewson 
had been very kind about it all ; but she realized 
how she'd interrupted his good time. She 
couldn't say how sorry she was. 

** Oh, ril wager Bord Mathewson is more dis- 
gusted with the sex than ever now," had concluded 
Fairlce Ormsbee after the interview. 

" Cooped up with a helpless little creature like 
that for two days, I should say so ! " had laughed 
Ollie. 

It wasn't until after dinner that night that 
Bord made the quiet little speech which silenced 
the women and sent the facetious man, who was 
a kind-hearted one too, up-stairs, casually to re- 
port to Miss Miller the tribute paid her. 

Bord had been spending the four or five hours 
since his return to the hotel at the station, where 
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the clearest long-distance connection could be 
made with a certain Boston specialist on bones. 
He wasn't, therefore, available for an inquisition 
until dinner time. And then he did not prove at 
all satisfying. "He never makes a good story 
out of anything," complained one of the women. 
He was accommodating enough in answering all 
direct questions put him, about food and fuel and 
that sort of thing. It was when a question bor- 
dered on Miss Miller that he became so irritatingly 
non-committal. 

" But, of course, he's got to be a gentleman,'* 
said QUie. " To say nothing is probably the only 
civil thing he can do." 

But Bord was simply waiting for a propitious 
moment in which to send off his fireworks. It 
didn't come until after coffee, over pipes and 
cigars and cigarettes, before the office fireplace. 
He chanced to be occupying the same big arm 
chair where four nights ago he had winked at Miss 
Miller's expense. All of the party, except Edna 
herself, were gathered round him. 

" Well, girls," he drawled abruptly, in that 
patronizing way, he sometimes assumed, " I guess 
you've got about the whole story now. All you 
haven't got is my humble opinion of Miss Miller," 
he said, and he smiled drolly. Everybody's eyes 
were upon him. 
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He took his pipe out of his mouth. " Miss 
Miller," he announced casually, as if he were say- 
ing nothing very extraordinary, " has got any man 
I know beaten to a frazzle, when it comes to 
pluck." He stopped a second. " I've knocked 
around a good deal," he went on, " with all sorts 
and kinds — Indian guides, Finlanders, Swedes, 
toughened, weathered old customers — but I don't 
know that Tve ever run up against any one who 
had more to fuss about, and yet made less of a 
fuss about it, than Miss Miller." The women's 
mouths were figuratively hanging open. "If we 
had had to starve to death, she'd have been sandy 
about it," he tucked in. He pulled on his pipe 
a moment reflectively. Nobody spoke. Then, 
** Miss Miller is as good a sport as I ever hope to 
meet," he announced quietly. 

" Oh, but you didn't mean it," belittled Edna 
an hour later, when he sought her up-stairs. 
(For, "I've just been telling Miss Miller the 
things you've been saying about her," gayly sung 
out the facetious man as Bord came into the room, 
and as he went out.) "You didn't mean it," 
she laughed, alone with Mr. Mathewson. " You 
said it just to be nice — to make up for that wink. 
/ understood. You didn't mean it." 

" I did mean it," replied Bord, his eyes fastened 
upon her. 
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He had never seen her in anything but his can- 
vas jacket. She was Uke a flower in that soft 
pink thing. A sudden vision of the cottage — 
of her, Hke this in the cottage on the mountain- 
side, with the storm raging outside, possessed him. 

" I did mean it," he said fiercely. 

And then, as he became aware from her puzzled 
expression that his voice and eyes, in spite of him, 
were implying something even more astonishing, 
he turned away and began fingering something 
on the mantel. Even his clumsy fingers were 
shaking. He held one hand up for her to see, 
then shrugged and smiled. 

" It's usually as steady as a Hghthouse," he told 
her. 
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" WHY " 

SHE gazed steadily out of the car window at 
the passing panorama, the high back of her 
chair protecting her, and shutting her away alone 
with her contemplations. She knew that one of 
her fits of depression — of late frequent, they 
used to be rare — was gradually creeping upon 
her, had been for days. She had been fighting it 
for a week (one could not indulge one's feelings 
when visiting), but now relieved of the necessity 
of conversation, and safe from all danger of hav- 
ing to give an explanation for her silence and ab- 
straction, she gave herself up with something al- 
most like relief to the despair which had so long 
been waiting its chance to take possession of her 
soul. 

The futility of her existence, the utter aimlcss- 
ness and uselessness of it swept over Constance 
Weatherby to-day in big engulfing waves, blot- 
ting out from her vision the placid green fields, 
and rolling pasturage outside the car window, 
and robbing her of all joy in anticipation of see- 
ing the family again — Adelaide and Christine 

57 
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and Maude, and possibly Bert and Harry, home 
from training camp for over Sunday, and Mother, 
and dear Dad. 

Lately a visit to Myrtle Weston always sapped 
Constance dry of what little courage and good- 
cheer she possessed when she set forth. It didn't 
use to be so. When she and Myrtle were young 
girls together in those after-school days when 
they both had led aimless lives, simply beating 
time as it were, while they waited for the vital 
years between eighteen and twenty-five to di- 
vulge for them various secrets and surprises, 
there hadn't existed a more sympathetic or un- 
derstanding friend than Myrtle — Myrtle Atkin- 
son she was then — but since she had become 
Myrtle Weston, and especially since the arrival of 
her children (there were two of them now) she 
always managed to make Constance feel how in- 
significant her interests in life were compared to 
the importance of bearing and rearing the next 
generation. In fact she saw little justification for 
a woman's existence unless she was a wife and 
mother (and Constance was neither one), or pos- 
sibly, grudgingly she conceded, unless she con- 
tributed something brilliant to the world in the 
way of art or science. But this was small com- 
fort to Constance. She was the untalented mem- 
ber of her family. 
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Sometimes Myrtle acted toward her as though 
she had willfully chosen celibacy. She hadn't 
chosen it. She had never craved a career like 
some women, never sought one. She was fond 
of children. Children were fond of her. It 
seemed to her a queer sort of accident that there 
existed no little child anywhere to call her 
mother. 

This year, in view of the war, Myrtle had made 
Constance's activities in life seem a little more 
trivial than ever before. Myrtle was to become 
the mother of a third child in a few months ; and 
though she wanted the child, — would have had 
it> war or no war, — she felt that she was perform- 
ing for her country the most patriotic service that 
a woman could. She made the socks which Con- 
stance was knitting, and the two days a week at 
the Red Cross rooms, at home, which Constance 
had boasted of a little at first, appear like a child's 
contribution. 

Constance arrived home about eight o'clock 
that evening. When she got out of the taxicab 
in front of the big, high, city house ( it was brick 
and white mortar, with a modern basement en- 
trance) and stood waiting to be let in by one of 
the servants, she was conscious of a vague long- 
ing for something more demanding of her in the 
way of devotion and sacrifice than this big, easy, 
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affluent home of her parents required. Con- 
stance knew that, though the welcome offered 
her inside the house by the members of the fam- 
ily who chanced to be at home, would be hearty 
and genial, there was no one in there missing her 
— needing her. A pat from her father possibly, 
and a " Had a good time ? " as she bent and kissed 
him; an absent-minded kiss from her mother; 
and from Christine or Adelaide, " There's mail 
for you up-stairs on your desk, Connie," would 
be all in the way of greeting. 

But she was mistaken this time. She had no 
sooner announced her arrival by a quiet " Hello, 
people," from the threshold of the long living- 
room which stretched the length of the house on 
the second floor, than she was pounced upon by 
Christine. 

" It's Connie ! Home again ! Come in, Con- 
nie, — we've news — all sorts," she exclaimed. 

And even before Constance had taken off her 
things, or freshened up with a little soap and hot 
water, or had a chance to admonish herself sternly 
in her own mirror up-stairs with a grim 
" Cheer-up. For goodness' sake, cheer-up ! " 
the various triumphs of her talented brothers and 
sisters were showered upon her pell-mell, all at 
once, by an ecstatic Christine. 

There was always an accumulation of news 
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after an absence of two weeks from the family 
circle — Constance expected news — but it sel- 
dom was all of a congratulatory kind. As the 
glowing Christine reeled off in big-print, head- 
line fashion the various items of family victories, 
Constance said to herself, ** I ought to be proud 
to belong to such a family. I ought to be glad to 
hear about their successes. What a selfish pig 
I am, not to be glad I " 

Adelaide had been asked to be dean of a new 
summer college for women! Maude was going 
to have another baby! Christine herself had 
had another short story accepted — her fourth 
now! Bert had been made a first lieutenant 
and Harry a captain ! And Constance was glad 
about each separate item. Of course she was! 
She had murmured, " Splendid," ** Fine,*' 
" Great," in turn after each one. It was only 
the sum total of them that hurt. It was only the 
galling realization that she herself could add no 
glory at all to the family effulgence. 

" Just think, Connie," Christine had exclaimed, 
unaware she was treading on tender ground — it 
had never occurred to her that Connie had it in 
her to envy any of them success — "Just think 
what feathers in dear old Dad's and Mother's 
caps. A lieutenant, a captain," she counted them 
off on her fingers, " a dean, another grandchild. 
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and," she added mockingly of herself, " an au- 
thor, too, if you please. An author in embryo 
anyhow." She laughed and made a little bow. 
She was always in an irrepressibly joyous mood 
when one of her stories had been accepted. 

" You must be very proud. Mother and Dad," 
Constance managed to say steadily enough. 

" Yes, yes, yes, we are, we are," her father 
agreed, nodding at her over the rims of his glasses. 
" Pretty good records they're making on the 
whole.'' 

They're making! How casually he ignored her 
record, how naturally he counted her out of the 
family honors. 

She turned and left the room when she could, 
groped her way up two flights of stairs to the 
large luxurious bedroom which she shared with 
Adelaide. Thank goodness, it was empty! 
Constance did not turn on the electricity. There 
was a light in the hall which lit the room suf- 
ficiently for her to put away her outside things 
in their familiar places in the closet. Immedi- 
ately afterwards she flung herself down on the 
long couch in the bay window, and lying there, 
without a flicker of an eyelash or a trace of a 
tear, she faced a few merciless truths about her- 
self. 

" Myrtle's right," she said, " there's no possi- 
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blc excuse for my existence. The world wouldn't 
lose anything if it lost me. No one would lose 
anything. Tm necessary to nobody's happiness 
like Myrtle or Maude; I'm of service to no in- 
stitution like Adelaide; of value to no cause like 
Bert and Harry; I'm of promise to nothing in 
the way of art or beauty like Christine." 

Every act in the lives of Myrtle and her broth- 
ers and sisters, it occurred to Constance, the 
tiniest and homeliest, was one more thread 
worked into their lives' patterns, which some day 
they could lay out before them and contemplate. 
In her life, every act was one more senseless 
snarl in a horrible conglomeration of false starts, 
dropped fads, dead interests. 

Her mother had once said of her (quietly, 
kindly, but truthfully after all) that she had been 
misnamed, " Unless," Mrs. Weatherby had smil- 
ingly added, " persistent changing from one hobby 
to another is a form of constancy." 

Mr. and Mrs. Weatherby had believed in the 
elective system when it came to the pursuits their 
children followed after their educations were com- 
pleted. The others had all had a goal in mind 
— but never Constance. Once relieved of a col- 
lege curriculum and left free to follow her own 
inclinations, Constance's pursuits had been so 
many and varied that she had won the title of 
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" family faddist *" in a short time. She had 
spent the first year after her graduation in a school 
of domestic science ; the second at an agricultural 
college; the next six months in learning how to 
run a typewriter; and another half year at being 
taught how to take an automobile apart and put 
it together again. There were few activities open 
to women of the leisure class, that Constance 
hadn't sampled. Since the war she had given 
a trial to as many courses as were offered in 
First Aid, Dietetics, and Home Nursing; and the 
nature of her volunteer service was stamped by 
the same fluctuating tendency. 

Her excuse to herself had been that her chang- 
ing was but a search for the rare something, to 
remain constant to which would be a joy and 
delight. She had never found that something; 
and she never would now. And the reason she 
had never found it was to be discovered in the 
weakness of her own character, she told her- 
self. She hadn't been willing to hack her way 
through the hard outside rock of any of her ex- 
periments, and so naturally hadn't come upon 
gold. Her peckings at the piano and violin were 
fair examples. Her decision midway in college 
to be satisfied with a B. L. instead of an A. B., 
which degree she had found would require a little 
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more effort, was another proof of the poor stuff 
of which she was made. 

" Tm no good. That's all. Simple enough. 
There's usually one member of a large family 
who's no good. I'm that one. Good thing Fm 
not a man. T would be tragic if Bert or Harry 
was the ne'er-do-well member of the family. But 
even if I'm not much good," she said savagely to 
herself, " my feelings aren't made of leather. 
To hear them down-stairs there, you'd think they 
thought me too much of a fool even to perceive 
what a failure I am in comparison to them." 

Her black mood was still upon her in the morn- 
ing. However, she chirruped a cheerful greet- 
ing to everybody at the breakfast table, and no 
one guessed that her manner concealed a black 
bear (as she called these fits of depression of 
hers). Probably the beast would have slunk 
away after a day or two, as was its habit, and 
with no one the wiser, but for an inadvertent mo- 
ment in the automobile as Constance accompanied 
her father to his down-town office. 

She often rode down town with him in the 
morning. There was nothing else important she 
had to do, as a rule ; and as her father knew it, and 
liked company — especially her company — (they 
rode horse-back, played golf incessantly together. 
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and cribbage and chess — they had always been 
good comrades) he had fallen into the habit of 
turning to her every morning and inquiring, 
"Coming, Connie?" 

This morning, en route to the office he left her 
seated in the automobile while he did an errand 
which would keep him, he thought, about ten 
minutes. He was back in three, and Constance, 
who hadn't dared risk shedding a tear in the room 
which she shared with Adelaide, but had thought 
herself quite safe in the back corner of the limou- 
sine, had been found by her father shielding with 
one hand her closed eyes, which when she uncov- 
ered and opened them were swimming with un- 
mistakable tears! She blushed crimson. Her 
father hated to have anybody around him who 
was unhappy or discontented. His praise of her 
even temper had been the one cherished treasure 
of which the years hadn't robbed her. To lose 
that would leave her jewel-box pitifully empty. 

Her father was a kind of god to Constance. 
She worshiped him. Always had. That's why 
she endured cribbage and chess. She wouldn't 
have been hired to play either game with anybody 
else. But if she couldn't make her father proud, 
she could at least make him comfortable — soothe 
him, fit him like his arm-chair. And now he had 
discovered her in tears I 
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" What is it, Constance ? " he inquired when 
seated beside her. 

She gave a mirthless little laugh. It didn't 
sound to Mr. Weatherby like Connie's. 

" Oh, not much, Dad." she replied. 

** But you're unhappy," he insisted, and laid 
his hand upon her knee. Caresses were rare be- 
tween them. Her father's touch shot through 
her like a knife. 

'* Oh, Dad," she broke out, casting off all dis- 
guise at last. She was tired of disguise. " Oh, 
Dad, I sometimes wonder why I was ever born ! " 

The moment she spoke she was sorry. Her fa- 
ther looked so shocked, so pained. She found 
herself in the position of trying to reassure and 
comfort him, instead of the other way round. 
It was the last straw ! The one feature that had 
made life bearable at home had been that none of 
them, especially her father, guessed that she 
guessed what an utter no-account she was. Now 
she had smashed even that little illusion. 

It was the same afternoon, seated in the read- 
ing-room of the public library, a retreat Constance 
had sought before when in the grip of self-dis- 
satisfaction, that she ran across a sentence that 
caught her attention. It was the only thing that 
had caught her attention and held it, during the 
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entire two hours that she had spent dipping into 
this magazine and that, in an effort to focus her 
attention on some other human problem than her 
own. 

The sentence was in fine print, hidden away in 
a twenty-cent magazine, half-way down a long 
column between glowing advertisements of Bak^ 
ing Powder and Toilet Soap. The sentence was 
in quotation marks and repeated a telegram cabled 
to Washington from a woman at the head of 
certain canteens in France. 

" Don't send us any more executive women/* 
it said. " Ship us a few fools." ^ 

Was it a misprint ? Did they mean ship us a 
few tools ? The difference between " f " and 
** t '' was less than a sixteenth of an inch. Con- 
stance stared at the sentence. 

** I'm no good as a tool. Nor shaped for any 
special purpose, and not enough steel to me to be 
of use in the rough, but if it's fools they w^ant — " 
She stared into space. She had never seriously 
considered France. France required trained wo- 
men, she had always witheringly been informed. 

Surreptitiously she mailed an inquiry to the 
editor of the magazine that night 

" Fools is right," the editor replied four days 
later. 

* Authentic 
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"Then," said Constance to the black mood 
which still held her, '* it's a clear call for me, I 
guess. Talk about Joan of Arc and the Voices! 
I don't know how I shall live through the danger 
zone but it may not prove any worse than black 
bears." 

However there wasn't a black bear anywhere 
near Constance when word came one late after- 
noon some seven or eight weeks later that her ap- 
plication had been accepted, and that she was to 
report in New York a fortnight hence. And 
there hadn't been a black bear for two weeks. 

During the intervals between the black bear's 
attacks Constance managed to keep very cheerful. 
Therefore the announcement that the way lay 
open for her to go to France, coming when it did, 
appeared less like an avenue of escape. It ap- 
peared rather as a trap which dismayed and 
alarmed her when she found it had actually 
snapped on her. The summons arrived by spe- 
cial delivery, just as she was dressing for a din- 
ner-and-theater-party. It was brought to her on 
a silver tray by a white-capped-and-cuffed maid, 
in slate-gray alpaca, and a ruffled white apron. 
It spoiled the theater-party for Constance. It 
spoiled even the pleasure she was taking in getting 
ready for it. She was sitting, bare-shouldered, 
before a silver-laden dressing-table, when she 
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broke the envelope of the summons, enjoying the 
warmth and comfort of her surroundings and 
verj' happy and contented, just having accom- 
pHshed satisfactory results with four hairpins and 
a net. 

" Why, what in the world have I gone and done 
anyhow ? " she whispered aghast. " I must have 
been mad ! I'm not really made of the right stuff 
for France." One of the items in the list of 
equipment which the letter contained, stood out 
and grinned at her. " I can't wear wool against 
my skin! Never could. Makes me creep." 
And as she continued with her dressing, first push- 
ing the letter far out of sight in her top bureau 
drawer, it seemed to her that such things as hot 
water and a porcelain tub, and linen towels, and 
a piece of soft chamois and powder, and sheets 
(she glanced towards Adelaide's and her luxuri- 
ous beds), and pillow-cases and down comforters, 
and a hot water-bottle for cold feet at night, had 
become necessities to her. Surely it was absurd 
for her to consider roughing it in France — or 
roughing it anywhere. She would simply hate it ! 
She must have been in a queer abnormal state 
of mind when she had volunteered. The truth 
was, she guessed, she hadn't really believed she 
would be accepted. So many friends of hers 
were not 
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She had applied to but one organization — a 
Relief Unit formed by the alumnae of her College 
soon after the United States had entered the war, 
and engaged in rehabilitating devastated portions 
of France. 

" I don't believe I ought to become a member 
of such an organization. I might disgrace it/' 
she argued to herself later that same evening, as 
she sat staring across the foot-lights at the man- 
nikins upon the stage, prattling words to each 
other, utterly meaningless to her. " I don't be- 
lieve it's right, just for the sake of saving my own 
face, for a creature like me to go over there, and 
eat up precious food, and take up precious space 
on the steamer. I don't believe it's patriotic. 
Besides there's my new war work here." 

Mr. Weatherby had given Constance a wonder- 
ful toy a fortnight before — an automobile all her 
own. " A device to make me stop wondering 
why I was ever born — poor, troubled, helpless 
man," Constance had suspicioned. Device or not, 
the automobile had proved very engrossing, and 
as soon as Constance obtained her chauflFeur's 
license she planned to join a woman's motor-corps, 
and volunteer to carry wounded soldiers from the 
ships to the hospitals, when once the heroes be- 
gan to return. This amazing order to report in 
New York two weeks from Wednesday, and be 
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ready to sail the following day, would be dis- 
astrous to the motor-corps plan. " Moreover, I'm 
an awful coward. They may want fools in 
France but they can't want cowards. Why, 
whenever I sleep in a room alone at night, I look 
under my bed. I*m that kind. And a mouse 
rustling paper in a waste-basket, or the creak of 
a willow-chair, simply makes my blood run 
cold." 

In the months that followed, Constance often 
asked herself if she would have possessed enough 
moral stamina to grasp the great opportunity of- 
fered her if it had not been for Myrtle's letter. 
Myrtle's letter came the morning after the theater- 
party. It was written in pencil, feebly, but its 
news, it appeared, was too important, too wonder- 
ful, to be postponed till strength returned. Myr- 
tle announced tritunphantly the arrival of a 
brand new little Sammy for the army! 

She needn't, it seemed to Constance, have put 
it just like that to her, who couldn't provide lit- 
tle Sammies. She needn't have said to her that 
the happiest moment of a woman's life was when 
her infant son (Myrtle's two other children had 
been girls) was laid in her arms by a proud 
father. Really it did seem to Constance as if 
Myrtle enjoyed not only waking up her black 
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bear, if he slept, but sicking him on to her after- 
wards ! 

Constance dreaded another attack of depression 
and despair. She dreaded France too, but per- 
haps France with its unseen terrors was to be pre- 
ferred. 

It wasn't however until after she had signed 
her name to her note of congratulation to the ex- 
alted Myrtle that she made a final decision, and 
then she made it hastily, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, as her feelings took a sudden downward 
dip, before she had recovered from the physical 
sickening effect of it. 

" Oh, I might as well go as stay, I guess," she 
said with a little shrug, and leaning over her let- 
ter to Myrtle, she had added, " P. S. Fm sail- 
ing for France two weeks from Wednesday. 
Wish me luck." 

*' Now Fve got to ! " she whispered. 

Afterwards she put on her hat and coat, and 
almost ran to the telegraph office to clinch her 
decision by ten words clicked over the wires to 
New York. 

Any one who has ever dabbled in photography 
to the extent of shutting himself up in a tight lit- 
tle closet, its pitch darkness tempered slightly by 
a dim red glow, and dipped dark, smoky-look- 
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ing pieces of glass and paper into various solu- 
tions, knows with what eagerness he waits for 
the blank black squares and strips to come to life, 
break out into spots of light, which gradually 
assume familiar shapes and contours. It's like 
watching a dawn. It's like watching clouds and 
a pale drab sea, and the fleck of a white sail flower 
slowly from out of a lifting fog. It's exciting 
almost. There's something about it that reminds 
one of the Creation according to Genesis. For, 
beneath your very fingers, in the course of a few 
minutes from out of utter blackness a little world 
is formed. Imagine, if you can, how eagerly 
Constance must have watched that which took 
place upon her sensitized plate of life, when 
France proved to be the correct developing solu- 
tion to bring out the picture long hidden upon it 
— when to her wondering eyes her various ven- 
tures, which had so long looked to her like noth- 
ing but a befuddled mass of spots and splotches, 
began slowly justifying themselves. She was in 
a continual state of wanting to exclaim out loud 
over the gradually unfolding miracle. 

" Why, I see now! Of course! Of course! " 
she would whisper again and again, as the suc- 
ceeding days called into service various scraps of 
knowledge and experience picked up here and 
there in her experiments. 
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" I see now why I learned how to fill grease- 
cups," she exclaimed joyfully the first night she 
spent until dawn in the make-shift garage, get- 
ting the Unit's several cars ready for an early 
start of relief and succor. Or a little later when 
in an emergency she was sent to watch alone be- 
side the death-bed of an old French woman, " I 
see now why I took home-nursing." And again 
when she found herself working with spade and 
hoe on the bruised French soil, searing over its 
open cuts and gashes, healing it, giving it new 
life, " I see now why I put in six months learning 
about the habits of potatoes and corn and beans." 

" I see now why I play the piano a little," she 
confided to herself as she helped teach grave lit- 
tle black- f rocked French children to laugh and 
to sing again. " I wonder," she groped, " if all 
honest effort, even brief and fragmentary effort 
like mine has always been, needs only to be har- 
nessed up the way steam does, to be of use to the 
world." 

However, in spite of the fact that Constance 
saw her life daily becoming a more useful and 
significant one, she was not entirely satisfied. 
There still lurked doubts, misgivings. It oc- 
curred to her, with troublesome frequency, that 
there waited eagerly at home twenty girls at 
least, to fill her place in the Unit, should she drop 
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out, twenty girls as competent — more competent 
— she feared, than she. Useful she was becom- 
ing, yes — possibly. But the Myrtles — the 
mothers of the world, were indispensable. So 
were the Adelaides and Christines — leaders and 
artists. Therefore in her letters to the family 
Constance avoided any allusion to the shapes and 
figures forming upon the plate of her life, in the 
great soul-developing room of the war. If the 
family could not discern them for themselves, 
she would not point them out! 

In her letters home she was as gay and self- 
ridiculing as ever. Her communications continu- 
ally poked fun at herself, and held up to scorn 
any event or mishap in which she appeared at a 
disadvantage. The girls, Christine and Adelaide 
and Maude, always enjoyed laughing with her at 
herself. She was apologetic about a report that 
had reached them as to her calm behavior during 
her first air-raid. 

" I didn't feci calm, and if it hadn't been for 
automobile trouble, and a very sick baby on the 
back seat, you'd have heard of me scuttling fast 
for the first cellar. As it was, the best chance we 
had of getting through alive, it seemed to me, was 
to postpone my teeth-chattering for half-an-hour, 
whisper * oats ' quick into the ear of my balky 
horse, and gallop along as speedily as possible. 
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You know how horribly afraid I used to be at 
home of queer noises at night which might prove 
to be burglars getting into the house, or a man 
shifting his position in the closet? Well, Fm 
no different. Til be just the same when I get 
back again. There's such a lot of time at home 
for sitting idle, or lying idle, and imagining 
spooky things. It's the imagining that gets you 
'jumpy.' The reason you don't get * jumpy' 
here, when you ought to according to your former 
reputation, is because you're so terribly busy, or 
so terribly sleepy, and there's no chance for im- 
agining things. I pray I may be one or the other 
when my first test for courage comes." 

A fear which haunted Constance more than 
her doubts as to the real value of her usefulness, 
was that, in the face of actual terror, the poor 
stuff which she had so long persuaded herself 
she was made of, would be exposed. She would 
crumple up — fail somehow. She had heard of 
soldiers — men, tried and trained, who had lost 
their nerve at the first terrific noise of an attack. 

She didn't realize when she wrote her letter to 
Adelaide that her test for courage was to come 
so soon. Scarcely a week later and the little 
group of French villages which the College Unit 
had been working so long to instill with fresh 
hope was again swept by war. The roar of bar- 
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rage fire for the second time vibrated through the 
little towns; and the remnants of old people and 
children left in them, knowing well what the roar 
and the trembling had preceded before, began 
again to roll up little bundles of food and doih- 
ing. 

Constance had read manv accounts of evacua- 
tions, had listened to many, had gazed lixsg at 
countless sketches, drawn in charcoal by great 
artists, of terror-stricken refugees, but she hadn't 
conceived what it was really Uke. She hadn't 
scqyposed there would be troops ti^on troops of 
retreating soldiers mixed in among the refa- 
gees — silent bands^ ambulances evacuadng hos- 
{Htals, rattling wagons full of army eqpi^Hnent, 
evidence upon evidence of defeat, surrender. !^ie 
hadn't been aUIe, either, to imagiiae the tstniuc 
noise — die oontinaous accompaniment to the oooi- 
fuaon. Oh — such confusion! It was chaos. 
By evening of die first day of the retreat the vil- 
lage streets were filled with a horriUy cmxed-ciqp 
mass of animate and inanimate objects — hmnnain 
beings; animals, housdiold fnmitanre. stray cows 
bloddii^ traffic, stray hens, stray children. And 
the most f rightcDiiinig feature of it wasy it seecned 
to Ccttstance, diat the mass grew stcadtEy Ibcgger 
and bigger, as due hoonrs procee^led. She was 
diankfni that dneme was so nmndh wosk to do ajod 
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that calmness was expected of her as a matter of 
course. 

On the first day of the retreat Constance was 
placed in charge of one of the Unit's automo- 
biles, and instructed to make as many trips as 
possible out of the village, conveying the sick, 
and the old, and the feeble. She worked ardu- 
ously, turning the nose of her sturdy little car — 
well oiled and greased by her own hands — time 
and time again back towards the doomed village, 
never once faltering, although the thundering of 
cannon grew louder and louder, and dispatch- 
riders reported the Germans ever approaching. 

It was after midnight of the second day (Con- 
stance had been able to snatch but two hours sleep 
in forty-eight) that orders were finally issued 
for the members of the Unit, not to return to 
their headquarters again, but to proceed to the 
refugee center. The Germans were then only 
five miles away. 

Constance's car was filled to overflowing with 
human cargo on its last trip out of the village. 
On the driving seat beside Constance sat another 
member of the Unit, Ellen Winslow, with a six- 
hour-old baby, done up in a piece of woolen 
blanket in her arms. 

They had been almost an hour on their journey 
when, at an important cross-roads, they were 
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stopped by a traffic officer, a man well acquainted 
with the Unit. He wanted to know if Constance, 
or her companion, one of them, would stand at 
the cross-roads, and direct the traffic, allowing 
the other one to proceed with the car. It was 
vital. If an)' of the troops or refugees took the 
wrong road it would lead them over a hill, now 
being shelled b)' German guns. The officer him- 
self must return to a similar post of duty. 

" I'll do it," said Constance promptly. " You'll 
be more needed at the other end, Ellen." Ellen 
was a full-fledged trained nurse. " Pass the baby 
to somebody else, and you take the wheeL III 
stay here. You can come back for me in the 
morning." 

She jumped out of the automobile, gave her 
word to the officer that she could carry out his 
orders, called out a cheerful good-by to him, 
another cheerful good-by to Ellen and her pas- 
sengers, and, a moment later, found herself stand- 
ing alone at the cross-roads, beneath the hum- 
ming planes, whistling shells (she had never heard 
a whistling shell till yesterday) surrounded on all 
sides by the boom of cannon. 

The force of the retreating wave had passed 
this particular spot Constance imagined there 
would be long periods of watching between the 
stragglers, whom she was placed there to direct. 
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What if she should begin to be afraid? There 
was nothing she had got to do with her hands; 
there was nothing she had got to do with her 
brain ; and sleep was forbidden. It was the hard- 
est thing in the world to control your thoughts 
when you were awake and idle, she had written 
Adelaide. What if one of the German aeroplanes 
should see her! What if one of the German 
guns got its range on her! She shook herself a 
little and buttoned her coat up close about her 
neck. Glanced at her watch. Only ten minutes 
since Ellen had gone! She wished Ellen was 
there — or somebody (a child would have done) 
who expected her to be self -con trolled. 

There was a cellar a hundred yards back on 
the road. She had passed it as she came along 
with Ellen — a safe retreat where she might 
crouch without being seen, if only there had been 
but one road to watch. As it was there were 
three roads along which refugees might arrive at 
the junction where she had been placed. She 
couldn't consider the cellar. She mustn't even 
think of it, or it would draw her, she feared, like 
a magnet a powerless needle. She turned her 
back resolutely towards it. 

It was not until after Constance had directed 
her first troop of soldiers away from danger that 
her fear of being afraid let go for a moment its 
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clammy grip upon her. Why, but for her, and 
the soldiers would have taken the hill road! 
They had turned already when she spoke! But 
for her, and a German shell might have found its 
mark! That realization acted like a steadying 
hand placed upon her shoulder. She had got to 
keep steady. Human lives depended upon it. 
It would mean the loss of valuable material to 
the cause of the peace of the world, if she didn't! 
She had got to prove that her name was not a 
paradox — not for her own satisfaction, not for 
the family's sake, but for the sake of the people 
whom she was placed there to warn. Steadfast* 
ness — six or seven hours of unflinching stead- 
fastness — was what her task required. It was 
a quality which she had been brought up to be- 
lieve was not a strong one with her. But, weak 
or strong, what of that ? No time for introspec- 
tion now! No time to split hairs as to her fit- 
ness or unfitness for her job. She alone stood 
between the refugees and possible catastrophe. 
She alone ! " Why," it occurred to her with sud- 
den unexpectedness, " I am indispensable ! To a 
few defeated soldiers — to a few foot-weary 
refugees — I am indispensable ! " 

France had been a series of revelations to Con- 
stance. This night was the climax. This night, 
this 23rd of March, 1918, and she alone at a 
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cross-roads — directing traffic in the great world- 
war, gave justification to her birth, she believed 1 
A feeling of exaltation took possession of her at 
the mere thought of such a possibility. It 
crowded out her fear, it crowded out fatigue — 
hunger. It penetrated to her soul. It did some- 
thing to her eyes — something magic. Doubt, 
perplexity had been gradually disappearing from 
her vision ever since she landed in France, but 
now that vision became of supernatural clearness. 
This night — the two soldiers whom she had just 
saved, the others approaching whom she might 
save — she saw flash before her as the " central 
object " in her picture. Her deplored childless- 
ness, her hunger for close human ties, her la- 
mented mediocrity sank where they belonged, into 
the background of the composition. They were 
insignificant — trivial. Even the weaknesses of 
her character would appear less distinct if she 
could triumph to-night. 

The real test of courage lies in the length of its 
endurance. It was when the first signs of dawn 
began to steal into the troubled sky above Con- 
stance, after she had directed some dozen or so 
refugees along the way to safety, that she knew, 
without a shadow of doubt, that she would con- 
tinue equal to the demands of her great oppor- 
tunity. She would not fail. At whatever hour 
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she was relieved, whatever renewed activity took 
place in the firing above and about her, with the 
breaking of the dawn, she would not flinch — not 
now! A thrill of joy ran through her. Every 
event in her life that made possible this particular 
hour of dawn and fulfillment, she accepted 
eagerly, gladly. Everything in her life, past and 
present, was " all right — all right, at last," she 
said out loud. She was happy, happy! If only 
Dad could know how happy she was! She 
wished she might tell him that he needn't worry 
ever again about what she had said to him that 
f ar-oflf day at home. 

He did worry. She was sure of it. Two 
weeks after her outbreak she recalled how sadly 
he had remarked to her one Saturday morning, 
driving home after a game of golf, " Fm sorry 
anybody whose life seems of such importance to 
me should wonder why she was ever bom." And 
a half dozen times at least in his letters lately, he 
had repeated her unfortunate phrase, word for 
word. She did wish she could talk to Dad now 
— to-night — this moment. It would be too bad 
for Dad to keep on believing her dissatisfied with 
her lot — unhappy — unrecompensed. Oh, he 
mustn't! Dear Dad — she loved him most of 
any man. He of all people ought to know of 
the revelation that had come to her to-night. 
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It was difficult for Constance to express 
thoughts, feelings, intangible events on paper. 
But she must try. And now. Later — to-mor- 
row, it might be too late. The conviction might 
fade and never visit her again so vividly. 

She tore out a page from her note book, sat 
down on a rock by a tree. It was dawn. Light 
enough. The noise was terrific. More barrage 
fire, she concluded. But she could write, she 
guessed. 

When Ellen came to relieve Constance at eight 
o'clock, as she had promised, she found her there 
waiting by the tree, between two French soldiers. 
They had covered her with their overcoats. 
There was just the least little bit of a scar. A 
stray bit of shrapnel, the soldiers said. 

She'd just pointed out the right road to them, 
they explained, and sung out so gay and cheerful 
that there was a canteen and hot coffee not much 
further on, and then quickly in a flash, had top- 
pled over sidewise, like a child's toy, with the 
smile still on her lips. They had found this bit 
of paper in her hands with the English writing 
on it in pencil. Perhaps the English lady might 
like to read it. Ellen took the bit of paper from 
the soldier's hands. There hadn't been time for 
Constance to write but a few words, just eleven, 
in fact — but the light of her message shone a 
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long way down the years of the man she loved 
best. 

"Dear Dad," Ellen read through her tears, 
"Don't worry any more. At last I know 
why — " 

And here her message ended abruptly. She 
had had to stop a moment to direct two French 
soldiers to safety. 

In war as in peace, there are births as well as 
deaths happening every hour. 



IV 

FROM MARS 

WHEN Mrs. HolHster told Vincent that she 
had invited in a few friends for dinner 
the following Tuesday his reply was not enthu- 
siastic. " I'd give fifty dollars if you hadn't, 
mother," he said with a frown. 

It was the doctor's fault. Mrs. Hollister lived 
these days simply to please and gratify Vincent, 
but the doctor had told her that he thought it 
would be a good thing for her son, if he saw 
more of people, and played with them a little. 

She had been very careful whom she had in- 
vited — a relative or two, and a few intimate 
friends only, to whom she felt free to whisper a 
word or two of warning beforehand. There 
were certain questions and remarks especially un- 
welcome to Vincent since he had come home from 
the war. It would be wise, Mrs. Hollister con- 
cluded, to acquaint the two women between whom 
she placed him at the table, with a list of im- 
portant " don'ts." She had written them out. 
They read something like this : 

Don't ask him how it feels to be a hero. 

87 
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Don't ask him to show you his war-cross. 

Don't ask him if he brought back the helmet 
of the German, whom the papers say he killed in 
the shell-hole. 

Don't ask him to describe a man's emotions 
the night before an attack is to be made. 

Don't iask him how many Germans he's killed. 

Don't ask him if he felt hatred for the enemy. 

Don't ask him why he doesn't wear his war- 
cross. 

Don't ask him why he doesn't wear his uni- 
form. 

Mrs. HoUister wished with all her heart that 
Vincent would make it possible for her to omit 
the last " don't." She was unable not to include 
among her guests men in uniform — the war was 
still in full swing — and Vincent's black and 
white, imder the circumstances, would be con- 
spicuous. She ventured to suggest to him that it 
would please her very much if he felt like appear- 
ing in his military regalia for the dinner-party. 

His reply had been, " Shall I streak my face 
with blood too, mother, and put my arm back in 
a sling ? " 

Mrs. Hollister wished Vincent wouldn't talk 
like that. His answer was discouragingly char- 
acteristic of him since he had come home. She 
couldn't imderstand some of his peculiar atti- 
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tudes and disinclinations. For instance his very 
first morning at home, he had removed from vari- 
ous mantels, tables, and book-case tops through- 
out the house all her treasured photographs of 
him, taken in his uniform before he sailed for 
France, and had deposited them in the attic. The 
little service-pin she had worn with such senti- 
ment for him, for a whole year, he had frowned 
upon, and asked her to take off. The sacred 
symbol to her of his heroism — the French war- 
cross, which she had tremblingly asked to see and 
hold for an exalted moment in the palm of her 
own hand, she was dismayed to discover he pro- 
duced from a corner of his suit-case. He had 
tossed it to her carelessly as if it was so much 
common metal, and asked her not to make a fuss 
over it. 

His attitude about his uniform was incompre- 
hensible. He had explained briefly that he had 
obtained some sort of special permission to wear 
citizen's clothes, if he preferred to, and evidently 
he did prefer to. On his second morning at home 
he had appeared at the breakfast-table, in an old 
golf-suit, and a shabby flannel shirt ; that evening 
in a blue serge, smelling of camphor-balls; and 
thereafter Mrs. HoUister saw no more trace of 
Vincent's uniform than as if he had never worn 
one. 
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The HolHsters' living-room unlike their neigh- 
bors*, the Sherrills' and the Tillinghasts', whose 
sons had returned also, did not become littered 
with gas-masks and helmets off dead soldiers, and 
posters, and bits of shell and shrapnel, and the 
like. Vincent hadn't brought back a single relic 
to help make the war real for his family. The 
other young men had many a thrilling story to tell. 
Vincent had none. It was disappointing — it 
was more than disappointing. The slow realiza- 
tion that Vincent didn't want to share with his 
mother and father and Barbara, his sister — the 
three nearest people to him in the world — the 
details of his life in France had made it necessary 
for Mrs. Hollister to smother many a sigh. At 
the end of Vincent's first week at home she con- 
fessed to herself with chagrin that she, his own 
mother, knew little more of the story of his war- 
cross than had been printed in the newspapers for 
the public a month ago. He had answered all her 
eager questions with a brevity and curtness that 
left no doubt as to how unwelcome they were to 
him. 

" It was bad enough," Barbara, the frank, com- 
plained, "the non-committal letters he used to 
write us, but then he had the Censor for excuse, 
and being busy, and now he has nothing — noth- 
ing but queerness. After all the anxiety we've 
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felt on his account, it isn't fair to us, it seems to 
me, for him to act as if he hadn't been near the 
war at all, and we'd all been making a lot over 
nothing." 

He had spent most of his time since his return 
playing golf alone. Every morning after break- 
fast he started for the golf club, ** to learn to play 
the game over again with a game arm," he ex?- 
plained. Every afternoon he toured the country 
— alone also — in his old roadster. 

" Jack Sherrill is spending all his spare time," 
Barbara bluntly informed her mother and father, 
" speaking to various gatherings about town to 
enrouse enthusiasm for the next Loan." 

Vincent had been good at public speaking when 
he was in college. Moreover, of all the men so 
far returned in the small city, he was the only one 
to have been decorated for valor. He was dis- 
tinctly the hero of them all. There had been en- 
comiums and tributes of high praise to him in all 
the newspapers for weeks before he returned. 
Yet he refused to address a single organization — 
to sit at a dinner-table even, at his father's club, 
and answer questions informally. Odd! He 
used to be the most sociable of men. He used, 
too, to be kind and considerate. Since his return 
some of his replies to the well-meaning questions 
asked him by friends who had dropped into the 
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house to grasp his hand — shake it, wring it, 
learn his story, had brought the color more than 
once to Mrs. Hollister's cheeks. 

She tried always now to hover near Vincent 
whenever he became entangled in a group of peo- 
ple, so as to ward off annoying questions and re- 
marks. Especially she tried to protect and guard 
him from over-zealous women. Nothing seemed 
to rub Vincent the wrong way as much as a 
woman, young or old, who got him alone in a 
corner, and asked to see his war-cross, gazed wor- 
ship fully upon the jagged white scar upon his 
forehead and made eloquent remarks about " our 
splendid men." Vincent told his mother that if 
he drew one of that sort at her dinner-party, he 
wouldn't be responsible for the results. 

Mrs. Hollister was well aware that it was im- 
possible for twelve or fourteen people to sit to- 
gether for more than ten minutes at a time and 
not talk about the war, but by placing herself at 
one end of the table and Mr. Hollister at the 
other,, and Barbara half-way down one side, she 
calculated that, between the three of them they 
could control the conversation in their vicinity. 
She i!nt)rossc(l upon her aides the importance of 
kcrt»inK tip as many tete-a-tetes as possible — for, 
undiT cover of the busy hum of many voices, Vin- 
cent's reluctance to discuss the war would not 
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become conspicuous. Everything ought to go off 
smoothly, she said, as Vincent dressed in conven- 
tional evening clothes entered the drawing-room 
just before the guests began to arrive. 

Everything did go off smoothly, she congratu- 
lated herself later, when finally she rose and led 
the way into the dining-room. From her 
switch-board at the foot of the table she had 
caught a perfect medley of war-discussions, of 
course, of one kind and another, over her various 
wires — but not once had there occurred one of 
those dreadful dead silences, which she had so 
feared might be broken by a direct reference to 
Vincent, and his part in the war. He appeared to 
have no more connection with the world hostilities 
than the successful young broker he was two years 
ago. 

It was after dinner, five or ten minutes after 
the men had come into the drawing-room, when 
Mrs. Hollister glanced about to make sure that 
the interchange of partners had been happy, that 
she discovered with consternation that Vincent 
was seated at the far end of the room, in the win- 
dow-seat beyond the piano, with the only guest 
of the evening to whom she hadn't given personal 
instruction. There hadn't been a chance to give 
it. Mrs. Hollister hadn't known that she was 
coming till six o'clock that night. Alice Farnum 
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had telephoned to Barbara that a friend, whom 
she hadn't expected till the following day, was 
arriving that evening. Would it be convenient to 
bring her along to the dinner ? All Mrs. Hollis- 
ter knew about the girl was her last name — Miss 
Oliver. She had tucked her in at the table as 
far away as possible from Vincent, for she was 
afraid that there might not be an opportunity to 
caution her. And now the unfortunate coinci- 
dent of Vincent's entering the drawing-room 
from the library, instead of through the hall, had 
caught him with this unknown young person, who 
chanced to be seated alone in the window-seat by 
the library door. 

Vincent had hesitated before speaking to the 
young lady. He didn't even know her name, 
hadn't caught it when Alice Farnum blew in with 
her at the last moment. Young ladies alone in 
comers he avoided, these days, whenever pos- 
sible. He recalled his threat to his mother. 
However he was making an effort for her sake 
to be civil to-night (though she was quite un- 
aware of it) and it would not have been civil to 
have passed on without a word to the stranger. 

So he said, " You're very exclusive." The 
other women were grouped together in the middle 
of the room by the fireplace. 

" Yes," she agreed briefly, looking up from a 
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pile of music she held in her lap — Barbara's 
music. Then abruptly, " Did you ever see Julia 
Sanderson in this? " 

Vincent took the proffered sheet. 

"See it? Rather!*' he said. 

" Wasn't it simply great? " she exclaimed^ with 
as much enthusiasm, as Mrs. Thaxter, his dinner- 
partner had expressed herself to him, a half-an- 
hour ago, in regard to a late allied success. He 
believed they had used the very same words. 

He sat down beside the stranger. *' Great ! " 
he agreed eagerly. 

" Ever fox-trot to this ? " asked the girl, shov- 
ing across to him another sheet of music from 
Barbara's pile, collected in before-war days when 
frequent trips to New York were not taboo, and 
a girl went to as many matinees as her allowance 
permitted. 

" I should say I had ! " Vincent ejaculated. He 
had been a dance-enthusiast once — ages ago — 
in his former existence. " Did yoitr ever dance to 
it?" 

" Have I ! " she apostrophized, with an elo- 
quence that matched his. 

" You like to dance? " he asked. 

" I love it ! " she exclaimed, and she couldn't 
have spoken more ardently if he had been refer- 
ring to the flag. " I'd rather dance than do any- 
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thing else in the world ahnost/' she confided. 
That is what at least three girls had said to him 
in the last fortnight about going to France. He 
laughed, pleased. 

" Wish we could roll up the rugs and try it ! " 

" I wish we could too," the stranger agreed, 
and glanced at him, not a bit worship fully. 

The quality of the glance brought the color to 
Vincent's face. He was horribly rusty! Too 
bad ! She was a pretty girl — blond — a fragile, 
destructible-looking creature in a fragile, destruc- 
tible-looking gown, all feminine lace and spangles. 
Vincent compared the gown to Barbara's hard, 
sensible black satin, selected, she had told him 
with pride, as a patriotic economy. 

"But," the girl went on, after her effective 
pause and glance, '* seeing there isn't any dancing, 
come on down Broadway instead. All the high- 
spots, in all the best shows in the last ten years 
are here." She indicated the music in her lap. 
" Remember this ? " she inquired, and passed 
Vincent a popular sextette which he had encored 
until his hands tingled, three years ago. 

Regardless of time and place, the stranger in 
the window-seat conducted Vincent through the 
sparkling thorough- fares of New York, dropping 
in not only at the various comic-operas, here and 
there, represented in Barbara's pile, but sampling 
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other pleasures as well, joining in enthusiasm 
with Vincent over a certain Belasco success of 
four seasons ago, going on afterwards, in imag- 
ination to the Follies, or for supper and to dance 
at the Biltmore. " Oh, I love to be frivolous ! " 
she tucked in. All the way down Fifth Avenue 
from the Plaza for tea, to Sherry's for dinner, 
or Rector's if one is traveling in a suit-case and 
likes a cabaret, she suggested — they reminisced, 
compared, and exchanged opinions. Not once, 
Vincent observed, did the stranger allow the con- 
versation to wander outside the great American 
playground. 

He was aware of his mother's tactics. This 
young person had evidently been warned. How- 
ever her performance was none the less remark- 
able and it was with sincere admiration that he 
exclaimed at last, "You're a marvel! Do you 
realize that you've been talking to me for over an 
hour and haven't mentioned the war ? " 

She surveyed him blankly. 

"The war!" she exclaimed. "What war?" 

Really she was too good to be true ! 

" I was referring," he replied lightly, " to that 
little scrap over on the other side of the pond." 

" Oh, that ! Humph ! " she shrugged her pretty 
shoulders. "That's a long way off. That's 
nothing to me!' 
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He looked at her, puzzled. 

" You're shocked," she laughed. " Well, I'll 
shock you some more," she said; " rm sick 
of uniforms ! " She amiounced fiercely. " These 
days," she went on, looking away from Vincent, 
'^ a man in spick-and-span black evening clothes, 
and crisp linen, pearl studs and things, and white 
ties, and snowy waistcoats — you know the sort 
of rig." (Vincent knew how carefully she had 
observed his own combination.) "A man 
dressed like that is a beautiful sight to me ! " she 
brought out " A young man, I mean," she 
went on boldly, giving Vincent another of her 
significant glances — flirting with him quite 
frankly, of course. He was aware of it — "a 
yoimg man — who is neither lame, nor halt nor 
blind." Vincent's scar was on the side away 
from her. 

"I'm glad," he laughed diffidently, "that 
there's some one who approves. My mother 
thought it a tragedy that I wouldn't wear my 
imiform to-night." 

" Your uniform ! " the girl's face fell. " Have 
you a uniform? I didn't think you had. I 
thought you were just a nice man from South 
America, — or some such place, to whom the war 
was just thunder and lightning a long way off. 
I'm disappointed," she pouted. " Run along. 
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Run along. I can't have any fun with you. 
Eyes off men in the service you know." 

" Oh," he accused her. " You can't pretend 
you don't know who I am. You couldn't have 
been so clever if you weren't very well aware of 
my peculiarities." 

" Who are you ? Was I clever ? And have 
you peculiarities?" she exclaimed all in one 
breath. *' The Famums' chauffeur snatched me 
up at the station at six-thirty to-night," she ex- 
plained. " I haven't had five minutes alone with 
Alice yet. I don't even know your name. I 
don't even know the name of our hostess." 

Her voice rang convincingly true but Vincent 
shook his head unpersuaded. He didn't enter 
into a dispute with her, however. 

** How long are you going to be visiting Alice 
Farnum ? " he asked. 

" I've no idea. It's an experiment. A day or 
two — a week. Possibly two weeks — as long as 
I can stand the strenuous war-activities of a small 
town like this." 

"Alice spends all her time at the Red Cross 
Headquarters," said Vincent. "Won't you be 
working with her ? " 

" Not if I know it! " shuddered this extraor- 
dinary young person. " I've brought half a tray 
full of novels — light novels," she specified al- 
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most savagely, '" and a bag of golf clubs to while 
away the hours while hectic Alice is cutting and 
folding." 

" Will you while away a few with me on the 
golf links? " asked Vincent 

The girl surveyed him, head on one side. 

" Alas ! " she sighed, " I don't even know your 
name." 

'' Hollister, V. W. HoUister." It conveyed lit- 
tie of interest to her evidently. She was an ex- 
cellent actress. '* From the planet Mars," Vin- 
cent added. 

She rewarded him for that with a smile and a 
long look. 

" My name is Oliver," she replied ; " E. Oliver 
from Mars also." 

The next morning Vincent spent two hours 
and a half on the golf-course with Miss E. Oliver 
(she could play a very good game for a girl) and 
the evening of the following day he spent three 
hours with her at the theater, and the next after- 
noon after another two hoiu's of golf, he whisked 
her away in his roadster to a pretty spot he knew 
about beside a rocky-bedded brook, and while 
she read out-loud to him from one of the light 
novels, he got out his knife and whittled. On 
the fourth day they climbed a hill which used to 
be a mountain when he was a boy, and for a long 
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quiet hour, sunned themselves at the summit 
Eighteen hours he had spent with her in all (he 
counted them up at the end of the fourth day) 
and not once during all that time had she shown 
the least curiosity as to his scar or disabled arm. 
She hadn't asked a single question about his uni- 
form, nor wondered why he had discarded it. 
She hadn't even remotely referred to the war. 
Even when their conversation had veered near it 
— as it had often, of course, — she had swerved 
it away with a dexterous twist and turn. 

" What's the disagreeable affair to usf " was 
her determined attitude. " The Planet Mars, in 
spite of the warlike god whose name it bears, is 
not involved. Why should we concern our- 
selves?" Whatever the small community of- 
fered in way of entertainment she was always 
ready for — eager for — at Vincent's slightest 
suggestion. The pursuit of pleasure was her 
chief interest in life, apparently, and she offered 
no excuse for it either. 

Vincent asked her on the summit of the hill, as 
she sat perched upon a rock beside him, if all 
young women from Mars were so delightfully 
irresponsible as she. 

" Yes, disgraceful young pagans, all of us," 
she smiled at him from beneath the soft brim of 
a round felt hat which made her look more like 
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a child than a woman, " who just like to play and 
have some fun. Purposeless, soulless creatures/' 
she giggled, sprite-like, " but harmless," she 
added. 

Vincent wasn't sure that she was so harmless. 
He hadn't supposed a girl existed who could make 
him ignore for whole hours at a time indelible 
spots and blotches splurged all over his memory. 
He hadn't supposed such an ephemeral thing as 
a smile, a look, a silvery laugh could wipe out 
aw fulness and horror. But they could — they 
could ! They were more effective in making Vin- 
cent forget, for a little while, certain details he 
was trying very hard to forget, than had been all 
his persistent efforts in removing from his sight 
everything that recalled or suggested them. He 
must take care. For two nights, now, he had 
gone to bed, and had actually fallen to sleep, with- 
out once feeling his bayonet slip straight and 
smoothly, as if it had been rubbed in grease, into 
the thing that wasn't a dummy. 

He was aware that Miss Oliver's smiles and 
glances were but a part of the role she had as- 
sumed. He didn't accept them at their face value. 
But he couldn't attribute her play-acting ( as play- 
acting of course it was) to any other motive ex- 
cept a generous impulse on her part to help and 
relieve him. That this stranger cared to exert 
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herself in his behalf, filled Vincent with grati- 
tude. And as is so likely to happen between a 
man and a girl, the gratitude slipped swiftly and 
quietly into a more involving sentiment. Vin- 
cent, to his surprise, found himself wishing to 
abandon the play-acting. By the fourth day he 
had become as anxious to tear down the artificial 
structure between himself and Elizabeth Oliver, 
(by then he had found out what the E stood for) 
as a week ago he had been determined to build up 
walls and barriers, and shut himself away from 
human-beings. He wanted to lay bare his soul to 
this girl ! And the decision to do so culminated 
suddenly, abruptly, on the hill-top, not five min- 
utes after she had been expounding upon the 
volatile characteristics of girls from Mars. 

" I want to talk to you," he said. He was 
standing a little behind Elizabeth, who was still 
seated upon the rock. She looked up at him over 
her shoulder. His gaze, she discovered, was 
fixed on far-away hills, and his jaw had a set, de- 
termined expression. 

" Oh, no, you don't," she replied. '* Men don't 
talk to soulless young pagans. They just prattle 
to them." She laughed elfishly. 

Vincent went straight on as if she hadn't 
spoken. *' Alice Farnum, of course, has told 
you," he said, ** what an impossible boor I've been 
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since I've come home from France — unaccom- 
modating, disagreeable. It's true, too — all she 
says — and more. I want to talk to you about 
it — explain it, if I can." 

'' Oh, don't," she interrupted. " Don't bother." 

" You see," Vincent went on, " I had an idea if 
I could once get home, back among normal 
human-beings again, back into old habits, old ruts, 
old clothes, I could forget about things over there. 
The doctors thought I might too. Fools ! " he 
shrugged. " There are no old habits, old ruts left ! 
There are no sane and normal people — not here ! 
I discovered by the third day I was af home there 
was no such thing as escape. I'm thin-skinned, I 
suppose, super-sensitive. Some fellows don't 
mind talking about the thing — making entertain- 
ing stories out of its details. But I can't! To 
me the whole affair is horrible — horrible." He 
shuddered. " I got to hate it. It got to be hell 
to me," he confided in a low voice to Elizabeth 
Oliver. 

In answer she tossed a pine cone at a distant 
target " See if you can hit that big gray stone 
beyond that tree," she said lightly. 

Instead of taking the cone which Elizabeth of- 
fered him, Vincent took her hand. 

"You've been the only one who has under- 
stood," he said. " You've been the only one who 
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has known how to help. Others, even the well- 
meaning, say things — ask things that are like 
alcohol on an open wound. But you — I want 
to thank you. I want to tell you how I appreciate 
what you've done for me." 

Elizabeth jerked her hand away. 

*' Oh, nonsense," she Said. ** Come on, let's 
have another chapter of our novel." 

She would still spare him, Vincent thought. 

" Not now — not now," he replied. " I didn't 
think when I left France," he went on, " I should 
ever want to tell anybody about the croix dc 
guerre. Biit I do. I want to tell yon I " 

" I don't want to hear about your old croix de 
guerre'' she flung back airily. 

"There was no heroism connected with it," 
Vincent persisted. " That's why it turns me al- 
most sick when people say soft, idiotic things 
about it's being a sign of courage. Courage! 
Not in my case. Desperation, pure and simple. 
I was ready to run any sort of risk, to put any 
sort of end to my existence, living as I was — in 
filth, covered with vermin, seeing my comrades 
die, one by one, wondering when my turn would 
come. When I had the chance to crawl forward 
to a small shell-hole, and try to put out of com- 
mission a machine-gun nest, hidden there, I 
jumped at it^ as a man imprisoned for life might 
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jump at a loaded revolver. Gallant, wasn't it? " 
Vincent made a little noise in his throat like a 
laugh. He glanced down at Elizabeth Oliver. 
AH he could see beneath the round hat was the 
curve of her cheek and pointed chin. He went 
on talking in a voice that shook a little. 

" If I only could have shot the man in the 
shell-hole — put an end to him quickly, I don't 
think I would have minded it so. I tried to kill a 
mouse once when I was a kid by sticking a hat-pin 
into it. An older fellow dared me to. I never 
forgot it. I killed the young German the same 
way — with my bayonet. He died slow, too — 
like the mouse. It was awful — awful! Yet 
I'm expected to chat about it at dinner-tables here 
at home. I'm odd — eccentric because I didn't 
cut off some of his buttons and bring them back 
to pass around as souvenirs ! " Vincent stopped 
a moment. Miss Oliver remained as silent as the 
rock she sat upon. How easy it was to talk to 
such a girl ! ** The young German was a father,'* 
he went on. " He had three little children — he 
told me so in good English. The blood came up 
in his throat, and choked him right in the 
midst — " 

" Stop — stop," suddenly interrupted Elizabeth 
Oliver. " I don't want to hear your horrid 
story ! " 
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''Bntlwanttotdlyoul" 

" And you shan't — you shan't tell me ! " 

" It's good for me to talk to you! '' 

" I don't care whether it is good for you or 
not ! '* she flung back, and got to her feet. 

" But — " 

" I tell you that I don't want to hear unpleasant 
stories. I thought you understood I didn't. 
You've been clumsy," she accused, "awkward 
and clumsy ! You've spoiled everything, and we 
were getting on beautifully ! " 

Her eyes were flaming, and Vincent thought he 
saw her chin wabble just a little as Barbara's used 
to when she tried to conquer tears. She con- 
trolled the chin however. 

" Fm going," she announced flatly, and turned 
her back on Vincent. 

*' Please," he began, " just a minute — " 

She literally ran away from him. Vincent was 
too surprised to move at first. He just stood and 
stared at her. She reminded him of some 
frightened mountain-animal in retreat as she 
bobbed over the uneven ground in her downward 
flight, and disappeared abruptly around the cor- 
ner of a clump of cedars. 

Amazing for her to act thus, in the midst of his 
trembling confession! Incomprehensible! Vin- 
cent wasn't sure that he liked it. By the time he 
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had reached the road in pursuit of Miss Oliver, 
and found no trace of her either to left or right, 
he was sure he didn't like it. He was obliged to 
get into his automobile and ride back to the city 
alone ! It was only two miles, easy walking-dis- 
tance, if Miss Oliver preferred to walk. Vincent 
hoped he might overtake her. He didn't like 
leaving a thing unfinished in this sort of manner I 
But there were several routes back to town, and 
he didn't choose the right one. 

He called up the Famums' house an hour later. 
It was reported that Miss Oliver had returned, 
but she couldn't come to the telephone. She was 
lying down, with a headache. 

Vincent was distinctly annoyed. Elizabeth 
Oliver had seemed so understanding — so S3rmpa- 
thetic, but at the crisis, at the great moment she 
had failed utterly in fine appreciation. And she 
continued to fail utterly. She wouldn't see Vin- 
cent when he called the next day. Sent down 
another flimsy excuse about a headache. And the 
following morning, without a word of explana- 
tion, she broke a golf date, which had been made 
before the expedition to the hill-top. Her man- 
ner implied a quarrel. Vincent had thought her 
the best sort of sportsman in the world. Taking 
offense when no offense was intended was not 
sportsmanlike. 
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Vincent had made up his mind when he en- 
listed in the army, to form no attachment for any 
girl, until the war was over. Therefore he tried 
to persuade himself that he was glad that Miss 
Oliver had proved disappointing. He tried to 
persuade himself too, that he was thankful for 
Barbara's disillusioning remarks about her. Bar- 
bara had relieved herself of an accumulation of 
facts and opinions in regard to Elizabeth Oliver, 
at the luncheon table, on the very day after the 
hill-top episode. 

" We girls don't think much of this friend of 
Alice Farnum's," Barbara had said plainly, Bar- 
bara-like, " and Alice herself acts ashamed of her. 
Refuses to tell us who and what she is. Just 
says as briefly as possible that she's an old board- 
ing-school friend here on a visit. Whoever she 
may be, she's the most flippant creature I've met 
for a long while — brazenly flippant too. She 
seems to delight to flaunt her disregard of duty 
before the rest of her sex who are doing their ut- 
most to be of service. When one of us asked her 
to come down and help at the Red Cross rooms, 
she said, ' No, thanks, she couldn't.' ' Let some- 
body else do it,' was her motto just now. Pretty 
motto, isn't it, for war-times? Perhaps she 
meant it for humor, but she didn't turn up for 
any work anyhow ! I doubt if she's got such a 
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thing as a conscience. She told me she wasn't 
going to see the official war-pictures to-night be- 
cause she had a previous engagement with a 
downy couch, a splendid love-story, and a good 
fat box of candy. Candy ! When the rest of us 
aren't taking sugar in our tea ! Depraved, I call 
her." 

Inwardly Vincent winced — not at Barbara's 
testimony itself (he had heard Elizabeth Oliver 
talk often in similar strain) but at the discovery 
that the role which he had believed she had as- 
sumed for him alone, was played indiscriminately, 
for everybody's amusement. He had thought 
Elizabeth Oliver had shut her eyes to stem reali- 
ties to spare him pain. Fool ! Barbara shattered 
the image of any such angel of mercy, which he 
had been molding out of Elizabeth Oliver's spark- 
ling smiles and glances, rippling peals of laugh- 
ter, pretty expressions of enthusiasm over all 
things gay and merry, playful pouts and frowns, 
and disapproving shrugs, over all things grave 
and serious. 

But though the image was broken the parts of 
which it had been made were indestructible. 
Vincent could not forget Elizabeth Oliver's 
smiles and glances, and the hundred and one little 
atoms that went to make up her manner and per- 
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sonality. He tried to forget them. For three 
weeks he tried to forget them. 

He had taken a long walk by himself after 
Barbara's information at the luncheon-table. At 
the end of that walk he had concluded not to try 
to see Miss Oliver again. He had known her 
but a scant ten days. It would be easy to blot 
her out now. The more he thought about it, the 
more reasonable Barbara's interpretation of the 
stranger seemed to him. Elizabeth Oliver was 
just a gay butterfly sort of girl, whom the war 
hadn't touched, and who fluttered away from hor- 
ror as spontaneously as a bird from a squalid alley 
in a city. How else explain the trembling chin, 
which she had obviously tried but failed to hide? 

Strange, it occurred to Vincent a week later, 
that the charms of such a girl had taken so strong 
a hold upon him. Alarming, he called it, after 
another seven days had worn themselves by, and 
still the sound of her voice, the tilt of her chin, 
the slant of her sideways glances, persisted in 
haunting him. It troubled Vincent — became a 
source of new anxiety. Had he become abso- 
lutely incapable of controlling his thoughts? 
Elizabeth Oliver flitted in and out through his 
brain as obstinately almost as the young German 
in the shell-hole. 
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Queer about that German. Not once since he 
had spoken about him to Ellizabeth Oliver on the 
hill'top, had the night-mare about the bayonet 
and the hat-pin clutched and held \'incent till he 
woke up gasping and struggling for sufficient 
strength to withdraw his slippery shaft of steeL 
To his surprise he had been able to mention the 
German twice to his father over their after-dinner 
cigars; and once he had actually considered tell- 
ing the inquisitive old governor all about the af- 
fair. Unfortunate, concluded Vincent, that he 
no sooner got rid of the night-^nare, than an- 
other sort of phantom burden took its place. 
The night-mare usually had visited Vincent dur- 
ing the first half hour of sleep, somewhere be- 
tween eleven-thirty and twelve. Now, between 
eleven-thirty and twelve, he was kept awake 
wondering against his will, against his judgment, 
what it would have been like that day on the hill- 
top, when Elizabeth Oliver had turned on him all 
aflame and afire, if he had put his arms around 
her, and kissed her, and told her that he loved 
her. 

Oh, if she only had proved to be die girl he had 
thought lay hidden beneath the flippant exterior, 
he would go to her now. He wouldn't wait for 
wars to end. He was going back into the fight 
just as soon as his arm was stronger (die golf 
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was helping it wonderfully, just as the doctor 
said it might) but even so, he would go to 
her. 

Elizabeth Oliver had not continued her visit at 
Alice Farnum's long after her last meeting with 
Vincent. Barbara reported that she had moved 
on to Atlantic city in her pursuit of pleasure. 
Vincent had been careful to guard from Barbara's 
suspicious observation, and his mother's, any 
word or look that might betray how any reference 
to Elizabeth Oliver prodded him, hurt him, as 
time went on, sent a sharp twinge of actual pain 
through him. He was glad that he had his war- 
experiences still to hide behind, when the fits of 
vague longing and depression took possession of 
him. 

One day during one of these fits of depression, 
some three weeks after the pretty bubble which he 
and Elizabeth Oliver blew with childish joy, had 
burst upon the hill-top, Vincent found himself 
pulling the Farnums' front door-bell. He hadn't 
called on Alice Farnum since prep-school days. 
Of course she would tell Barbara. Of course in 
short time every one would know that the purpose 
of that call was to talk about Elizabeth Oliver. 
Vincent had little hope that Alice could help him 
— could erase from Miss Oliver's name the 
stigma of slacker, of butterfly, of flirt. All these 
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terms Vincent bad heard applied to Elizabeth by 
Barbara. 

Vincent awaited Alice's entrance into the living- 
room, with the sudden realization that he hadn't 
decided what to say first. Just how was he go- 
ing to explain his presence? After all, just why 
had he amie? To steady himself, he rose from 
die chair he occupied and crossed the room to a 
desk by the window^ and stood staring blankly 
before him at an array of photographs in silver 
frames upon its top. 

Five minutes later when Alice came into the 
room she found Vincent Hollister gazing at one 
of the photographs with an expression that was 
anything but blank. He had picked it up, frame 
and all, and held it before him, in a hand which 
had become as cold as his face had hot. 

" Hello, Vincent,*' Alice said. 

He didn't stir. The tnith was he didn't dare 
to raise his tell-tale eyes. 

" Oh," she w^ent on, approaching him, " you've 
found Elizabeth's picture. I put it there just this 
morning. I had to hide it, as I had to hide every- 
thing else about her when she was here, per the 
doctor's orders. Isn't it good for a post-card 
enlargement ? " 

"What does it mean?" Vincent managed to 
ask at last. 
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In the picture Elizabeth Oliver appeared the 
absolute antithesis of the fragile creature Vincent 
had met in the fragile evening gown, and played 
with afterward, dressed in her smart, well-cut 
golf -suit. In the picture she wore a boxey, shape- 
less, multipocketed affair, which disregarded all 
her lovely lines. Her hair was tucked entirely out 
of sight, beneath the brim of a service hat. On 
the sleeve of her left arm Vincent saw insignia of 
some sort. 

" It means," Alice replied, " that for the last 
two years and more, Elizabeth has been serving 
in France — near the front, under fire some of the 
time — with a hospital unit. She broke down 
last Spring, went to pieces terribly, had to come 
home. Shell-shock perhaps you'd call it. The 
doctors told her that she had got to let somebody 
else fight the war for awhile — ignore it — shut 
her eyes to it absolutely. It was impossible for 
her to do that where she was known. Everybody 
expected her to talk about the horrors she'd seen, 
and she couldn't even hear others talk about hor- 
rors without breaking down, once she was alone. 
So she has to go to places where she isn't known. 
That's why she came here." 

" Where does Elizabeth Oliver live ? " asked 
Vincent in a voice that for the life of him he 
couldn't keep steady. 
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That I shan't tell you, Vincent," said Alice, 

for it was you — at least it was after a trip 
with you, that Elizabeth told me that the demon 
had got her again, and she'd got to nm away to 
a new place." 

" I won't talk to her about the war," said Vin- 
cent. " I promise." 

" I shan't tell you where she lives anyhow. 
You see, Elizabeth wants to go back to France. 
She's bound to go back ! And the doctors tell her 
the quickest way to get there is to play, and to 
amuse herself with as much determination as she 
worked and gave herself a year ago. So she's 
obeying their orders. Oh, she's putting up an 
awfully plucky fight, and she's sure to win it, in 
time, too. But I don't think wounded soldiers 
will help her much even if they do promise not to 
talk about the war. No, Vincent, I shan't tell 
you where she lives." 

It was a whole month later, when Vincent ran 
down the scent, which finally brought him to the 
quiet mountain retreat where he found Elizabeth 
Oliver, at last, seated, as it happened, upon a hilU 
top, overlooking a valley walled in by quiet moun- 
tains. 

From the inn, where she and a protecting aunt 
were stopping, an innocent desk-clerk had directed 
Vincent to Miss Oliver's favorite haunt. Vin- 
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cent caught a glimpse of her before she was aware 
that he was approaching. When he finally came 
in full view of her, she glanced up from a book 
in her lap with a startled expression, Vincent 
stopped stock-still when she saw him, as he might 
had she been a startled deer which he had sur- 
prised. 

" Where did you drop from ? " she asked, with 
the dear smile he had been treasuring so long. 

He pointed skyward. " From Mars, of 
course," he replied, smiling back, 

Elizabeth's smile rippled into a well-remem- 
bered laugh. " Do they wear that sort of clothes 
in Mars now ? " she inquired, shaking her head 
at him accusingly. 

He had forgotten, for a moment, that he was 
in uniform. •He was sailing back to France in a 
fortnight. 

** Sorry," he apologized, *' but Fm not the only 
inhabitant from that planet who has got mixed 
up in this scrap," meaning herself of course. 
" You know that well enough. But," he added, 
" don't be afraid. I haven't come to talk to you 
about the war." 

Instantly she dropped all playfulness. 

" I was sorry about the way I left you that 
day," she said. " Fve wanted to explain about it 
lots of times. I think I can do so noWj with 
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safety. So you see," she smiled, " that Vm glad 
the spot you dropped from in Mars happened to 
be right over this little hill of mine." 

(**Was there ever such a girl as this?" 
thought Vincent, " as full of sweet play as a lovely 
child, and underneath possessed of all the fine and 
admirable qualities that exist.") 

" You don't need to explain a thing! " he ex- 
claimed, eyes worshiping. 

" But, I want to." 

" And you shan't " — he said, as once she had 
said to him. 

" But — " 

" Never mind. I know. I understand," he 
silenced her. " There's nothing to explain to 
me/' He was ever so tender. 

Elizabeth glanced at him. He did know ! He 
did understand! Of course, Alice had told him! 

*' But it's all right for me to talk now/' she 
said. ** I confess I was pretty bad for a while. 
Couldn't bear the least reference to things. But, 
now, I'm better." Strange she found it so easy 
to discuss with this man a subject she usually 
shuddered to mention to any one but her doctor. 
*' These dear hills and valleys," she confided, 
" have made me almost well." 

Vincent wanted to reply, " And your dear 
smiles and glances have made me almost well." 
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But instead he said, " Let's go on where we left 
off on that other hill-top. You'd just suggested, 
I remember, that we go on reading from our 
novel. I see you have a book. It'll do. Go 
ahead. Read, please." And he flung himself 
down upon the ground. 

Elizabeth hesitated a second. Then, " All 
right," she acquiesced, eyes a-dance again, '* let's 
read. I'd like to ! I'll start right in where I left 
off." She was sitting with her feet tucked under 
her, turkish fashion, as Vincent had often recalled 
her in his long day-dreams. " ' It shall be prima 
facie evidence/ " she began, " ' of a rate of speed 
greater than is reasonable and proper, as afore- 
said, if a motor vehicle is operated in any way out- 
side of the thickly settled or business part of a city, 
or a town, at a rate of speed exceeding,' etc., etc." 

Vincent didn't care what she read just so he 
could look and listen. He let her read on and 
on, for ten, fifteen minutes, for half an hour. 
They both burst into a peal of merriment when at 
last she stopped. 

What's it all mean ? " he asked. 
That I'm better, as I told you' I was," she 
replied. "That I'm going back to France — 
with a chauffeur's license, this time, if I read this 
book thoroughly enough. Oh, you needn't think 
you're the only one who has conquered ! " 
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"' Then you did know that I had something to 
conquer ? " he asked. 

" I guessed it, after a while. That is why I 
thought you were a safe companion for me." 

" I'm not — I'm not afraid," he murmured to 
the sky. He was lying flat on his back, with his 
hands under his head for a pillow. ''When a 
man is in a foreign country," he said, "sur- 
rounded on all sides by strangers and he suddenly 
nms across somebody from home, he doesn't feel 
a bit safe, and reliable, especially if he's as far 
away from home as the earth is from old Mars 
up there. You must know what it's like to hear 
your own language spoken, with your own pecul- 
iar accent too, after being tortured for weeks and 
weeks by the babble of crowds of strangers who 
don't understand even your signs and motions. 
That's what it was like to me when I first met 
you." He paused a second or two. " I've a no- 
tion," he went on, still staring up into the sky, 
" that there aren't many of us here from Mars. 
Ever since I saw you last, that notion — that fear 
has been growing. ' Perhaps,' I thought, ' I'll 
never meet any one else from my particular home- 
land,' so I made up my mind I wouldn't let 
you slip through my fingers. That's why I'm 
here. That's why I'm going to stay here for a 
week." 
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He sat up and faced Elizabeth. " Look here," 
he said. " Listen." And she looked and listened 
as he bade her. '* You and I have climbed up 
the same hills, descended into the same valleys, 
come through the same fires to arrive at this par- 
ticular spot ; " he tapped the ground beneath his 
hand. " No wonder we understand each other 
intuitively." 

Elizabeth had become aware now that Vincent 
was in earnest — very much in earnest. She 
tried, by turning away, to conceal the slow faint 
color that spread over her face. 

"You're surprised," he murmured. "I'm 
sorry. Td thought — I'd hoped that you too had 
recognized — had felt the kinship — which I — 
I — Time is so limited," he broke off, with an 
obvious effort to steady his now wavering voice, 
" with a man under military orders that he's 
forced to hurry all sorts of things that ought to 
be accomplished gradually." 

Elizabeth made no direct reply to Vincent — 
not just then. Instead she commented upon the 
peculiar call of a bird in the nearby woods. 

It was later when they were walking back to- 
gether to the hotel in the valley, that she said 
casually, " I made a vow to myself when this war 
began that I'd never drift into caring for any 
man, whom I might have to lose in it." 
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Another proof," remarked Vincent quietly, 
that we hail from the same little spot in the 
great wide firmament — for / made a similar 



vow." 



Six days later Elizabeth and Vincent stood 
alone under the dark starless sky that hid them 
even from the silent gaze of the surrounding 
mountains. 

" I don't want to care for anybody," Elizabeth 
was saying tearfully, fearfully. '* I don't want 



to." 



" I know — I know you don't," Vincent was 
replying. " I didn't want to, either." 

**I can work — I can serve better, if I don't 
care for anybody," she murmured against his 
shoulder. 

'* I know — that's what I said, too." 

" Oh, I don't want to love you. I don't want 
to ! " she whispered, and clung to him a little 
closer. 
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THE Janse farm, if you could call it a farm, 
was a lonesome place. I'm pretty well ac- 
quainted with lonesome places. My business is 
sellin' pretty things to women and children at 
their houses, and my territory covers the out-lyin' 
districts, where it ain't very convenient for the 
women to get to the towns. 

The Janse place was less than fifty miles from 
Boston, I know, but, honest, you'd never guess it 
as you stood on the tumble-down front steps of the 
little house,. and cast your eyes out over the long 
flat meadows stretchin' away towards the west, 
as far as you could see, with never a sign of a 
road, or a house, or a scrap of cultivated land 
to let you know there was somebody alive besides 
yourself, this side of the horizon. 'Twa'n't a 
very lively place for a young girl to live. The 
road the house stood on ended up in a peat- 
meadow. There was a little cemetery where 

nobody was ever buried any more just before you 
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got to the Janses', and there was a deserted 
gravel-pit just after you got by, but that's all the 
trace of civilization there was on that road. Say, 
but it was lonesome ! 

Isabel Janse lived all alone up there with her 
old gramma and grandpa Janse, and you couldn't 
call them exactly cheerful company. Their minds 
had begun to go back on 'em, and Isabel didn't 
have anything to talk normal to but a dozen hens, 
. and a cow, and an old twenty-year-old horse that 
had begun to go lame. 

Up-stairs in her bottom bureau drawer Isabel 
had got fifteen dollars stowed away. She'd got 
it 'stead of a revolver, she said, so's when the time 
came she couldn't stand it any more she could 
up and clear out. 

The fifteen dollars was given her by one of 
them antique furniture-men, for a high-boy, that 
used to belong to her mother. She said she knew 
the high-boy was worth more'n fifteen dollars, 
but 'twa'n't worth fifteen cents to her, standin' 
up-stairs there in the hall, even if it was solid ma- 
hogany. Solid mahogany wouldn't pay for a 
ticket on a railroad train, would it, or old brass 
handles for a piece of bread-and-butter in a 
strange city? 

" Except for that fifteen dollars," Isabel once 
told me, " there'd be three of us off in the top stpry 
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up here on this hill. It's knowin' I can get away, 
if I have to, that's keepin' me from gohi' stark 
crazy mad — livin' up here alone, never seein* 
a soul, never hearin' a soul, never even knowin' 
half the time but the rest of the world's all dead 
and buried, but just me and Gram and Gramp." 

You wouldn't think any girl so near Boston as 
Isabel lived would feel that way now, would 
you ? But I wasn't a bit surprised. I see a good 
deal of women in my business, and with most of 
'em it's circumstances, not location, that build 
walls 'round 'em they can't get over. 

My business, as I said, is distributin' pretty 
things to women and children. I collect my stuff 
cheap in the city stores, and usually, 'long in April 
sometime, me and Nellie, my mare, start out on the 
road. We don't make our expenses, nor any- 
where near. Most of the women in the houses 
where we call haven't got much spare change for 
the kind of merchandise we've got to sell. But 
we make a lot of friends, and we reap a big har- 
vest every year in welcomes, and come-agains and 
happy looks, when we leave behind us some little 
gewgaw or trinket, which, thanks to a few rail- 
road shares left me by an uncle of mine, I can 
afford to part with for a little less than cost. 
I like people. I like to talk to 'em and get close 
to the inside of their thoughts. I'm kind of a 
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sociable sort of man, I guess, and peddlin' suits 
me for a hobby first rate. 

Two years ago last spring when I called up at 
the Janses* I hadn't been near the house for over 
eighteen months. I went up after supper 'bout 
sunset-time. The meadow down to the foot of 
the hill in front of the Janse house is kind of a 
swampy place — full of frogs in the spring, and 
as Nellie and I jogged along the little narrow 
road, and got nearer to the Janse house, I couldn't 
hear a sound but the wail of cryin', screechin', 
wild things all about me, to a depth of a hundred 
miles or so, it seemed. 

When I reached the clump of lilacs, hidin' the 
Janse house, I hollered out a good healthy 
'* Whoa " to Nellie, and cramped my wheel round 
sharp so's it would scrape and make a noise, and 
Isabel could know 'twas a human come to see her. 
Then I got out and lifted one of my suit-cases 
from the back of the buggy. I was goin' round 
to the back door, same's usual, when I caught a 
glimpse o' Isabel, settin' on the little low, front 
steps in front of the saggin' front door, which 
the wood-bine was doin' its best to cover up. 

I cut across through the grass growin' rank and 
coarse in the front yard, and went over towards 
her way. 
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" Hello, Isabel," I said to her when I got near 
enough. 

She was settin' on the lowest step, leanin' for- 
ward with her arms crossed on her knees, and 
each hand hold of an elbow. 

She wasn't a very handsome girl -^ awful drab- 
colored and spiritless-lookin*. And she always 
wore drab-colored calico wrappers that didn't help 
to brighten her up much. She hadn't any what 
you call " figure " either — awful skinny girl. 

" Hello," she replied, not stirrin'. 

" How's Gramp and Gram ? " I asked, bright's 
I could. 

" Same as usual," said Isabel. 

"Abed?" I inquired, lookin' round at the si- 
lent house. 

Isabel nodded. " Yes. I get *em to bed early 
nights now." 

Isabel's voice didn't have any pretty ups and 
downs to it. She talked all on one note — a kind 
of dull, mouse-colored note to match the rest of 
her. 

" Well," I went on, still cheerful, " Nellie and 
me are off on the road again to-morrow mornin', 
and I said to her this afternoon, I said, ' Well, 
Nellie, we'll have to pay the Janses a call to- 
night, if we don't pass by 'em entirely this trip.' " 
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There's nothin' I want," said Isabel. 
Oh, that's all right," I replied, and put down 
my suit-case dose up against the house. Then 
I went over to where Isabel was and set down on 
the low step beside her. It didn't seem right to 
leave any woman idle in a place like that, settin' 
all alone, lookin' at nothing in particular, listen- 
in' to that swamp. 

Isabel didn't move over when I sat down, nor 
say anything to make me feel welcome. I didn't 
take offense. I'm used to IsaWs kind. 

I took off my hat and laid it on the grass be- 
side me, and after a minute or two, I asked, 
" Well, Isabel, how are yer? " 

" All right," she said, curt and brief. 

" I see you're still on the job." 

Isabel give a shrug, and kind of a grunt, but 
didn't say an}'thing. 

" Haven't had to resort to what you got in the 
lowest drawer of your bureau yet, anyhow," I 
remarked. 

" I suppose you're referrin' to that fifteen dol- 
lars," says Isabel. 

Yes, I was," I allowed. 
Lot of good that's doin' me!" she mur- 
mured. 

" You used to say it did you a lot of good," I 
reminded her. *' You used to say that that fif- 
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teen dollars was what kept you from goin' stark 
crazy mad/' 

" Well, it ain't ! " she kind of snapped at me. 
" It's myself and my own makin*-up-my-mind 
that's kcepin' me from going crazy mad. A per- 
son can stand what they've got to stand if they've 
got a mind to, fifteen dollars, or no fifteen dol- 
lars," she says. 

'' That's the way to talk, Isabel," I replied, full 
of admiration. " Will-power is a lot more use to 
anybody in keepin' sane and steady than fifteen 
dollars is." 

But she wasn't goin' to let me praise her, 
if she could help it. " I don't know 'bout that,'' 
she spurts out, *' but I know fifteen dollars is a 
lot too much to pay for a bottle of rat-poison, 
and it's a lot too little for a girl to go to the bad 
on, if she prefers that way of puttin' an end to 
things she thinks she can't stand. At least it's 
a lot too little for a girl like mc, with no face and 
no figure, and no clothes to cover up how ugly 
she is." She gave a kind of snort, meant to be 
a laugh, I guess. Then tossed up her head much 
as to say, *' I don't care if I have shocked yerl " 

She didn't shock me a mite. She wasn't the 
first girl I'd heard talk rank and extreme to cover 
up a lot of fine qualities inside, which they 
wouldn't let you get a peep at for anything. I 
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know, too, what the effect is, on a woman, of 
years and years of hardship with mighty few good 
times sprinkled in, and mighty few kind words, 
and kind looks to warm 'em up. Flowers don't 
grow very plenty up in the Arctic regions, where 
the wind blows hard, and the sun don't shine 
much. 

After a minute I asked, " What are you goin' 
to do with your fifteen dollars, Isabel? " 

" I'm goin' to spend it," she spat at me, spite- 
ful-like. 

"What on?" 

" On myself,'' she said and she was awful 
savage about it. " On fifteen dollars' worth of 
pleasure for myself." 

" What sort of pleasure? " 

" I haven't decided yet." 

" Well," I told her, " if I can help select some- 
thing for you, when I'm in the city sometime — " 

" Oh, the kind of stuff you know about is 
nothin' Fm interested in," she said. "Jewelry, 
and stuff to rig myself up in would be a lot of use 
to me up here in this hole, wouldn't it? " 

Isabel had always been awful indifferent to- 
wards the things in my suit-cases. Once I'd 
given her as a present a comb with rhinestones 
in it. Thought she might like it for her hair. 
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But she'd shoved it back in my suit-case a^ain 
and said she didn't want it. I'd made her keep 
it, though. Said to put it in the stove if she 
had no other use for it — kind of as if I was 
offended, and she'd shrugged and stuck it up 
careless on the mantel, and gone oflf about her 
work. 

" ICver l)ecn to Boston?" 1 inquired now, an 
idea slowly forniin' in the back of my brain. 

She shook her head. 

" The fare ain't much to Boston," I said, " and 
I know a place down there where you can sleep 
for a dollar a night. I believe you could stay for 
two or three days and still have enough left of 
your fifteen dollars for the rat -poison," I kind 
of laughed, " which I bet you wouldn't have any 
use for after seein' the crowds and theaters, and 
things in Boston, and eatin' food sometiody else 
raised and cooked beside yourself, in restaurants 
I can give you the names of." 

" And who do you think," asked Isabel, scathin' 
and scornful, " would be here, lookin' out that 
Gram^idn't wander down in the swamp and get 
stuck, the way she has twice; and seein' Gramp 
didn't go out and hoe in his night-.shirt, and go 
to bed in his overalls ; and f eedin' the hens ; and 
milkin' the cow ? You talk nonsense ! " 
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" Twouldn't be the first time Nellie and me 
have done a little accommodatin'/' I suggested 
shy. 

" And what pleasure do you think 'twould be 
to me/' Isabel went on, ignorin' my generous of- 
fer, " to gallivant 'round Boston all alone, and 
eat in restaurants where I'd feel strange, and 
stared at; and go to theaters, where everybody 
but me is dressed up fine, and laughin' and talkin' 
to somebody ? No, thanks." 

" Oh, all right," I said, as if I washed my hands 
of her. Kindness won't break through the ma- 
terial women like Isabel clog up the avenue to 
their souls with, half as quick sometimes as 
something sharp and biting. You know how lye 
acts on the kitchen-sink pipe that's got stopped. 
That's how my pique acted on Isabel. 

" I don't care what you do with your money," 
I went on. " It's nothin' to me. I was only sug- 
gestin'. Throw it into the swamp for all I care." 

*' I might tell you what I'm thinkin' of doin' 
with it," she said, " if you'd stop talkin' that way 
and give me a chance." 

Oh, you don't have to," I said, kind of sulky. 
I was thinkin'," she said, " that I might pos- 
sibly consider buy in' one of them talkin'-machines 
with it." 

"One of them contrivances that serves up 
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Sousa and Mrs. Shuman-Hienze and the Star- 
Spangled Banner on a brass band in your own 
front parlor ! " I exclaimed. " I didn't know 
you was fond of music, Isabel." 

" I don't know that I am fond of it either," 
she says, " but some of the records are people 
talkin'. I thought I wouldn't hear the swamp so 
loud in the spring, nor the crickets in the fall, nor 
the wind in winter, if I could listen to somebody 
talkin', when I sit down after the work is done. 
I thought it might be kind of company; but I 
don't know, perhaps it wouldn't. It's only a 
thing, after all. I haven't decided on it yet." 

I left Isabel ten or fifteen minutes later. I 
pondered on her a good deal the four miles back 
to town, and when I got to where I was puttin' 
up, I asked some questions. They told me that 
Isabel Janse never came to any of the functions 
in the town. And she didn't attend any church, 
far as they knew. The old Janse horse was go- 
ing pretty lame now, and 'twas all he could do, 
they guessed, to haul down the corn every fall 
to Hobb's mill on the turnpike. 

Nellie and I were headed for Vermont that 
spring. We have a big territory in New Hamp- 
shire, where we've got lots of friends, too, and 
it was two years before we got back to Massa- 
chusetts again. In all that time I didn't hear a 
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word about Isabel Janse. I wondered about her 
a good deal, and dropped her a post-card once or 
twice, the way I do, to stop myself worryin' 
about people. She hadn't answered my cards. 
I didn't expect she would. None of my friends 
are very long on the writin' line. Fact is, 'twas 
in the newspapers, not from anybody thinkin* I 
might be interested, that I first read that the 
United States Government had lighted on the 
particular section of the state where Isabel lived, 
and where I was so familiar, for an encampment 
to train soldiers in, to send across the Atlantic 
to fight the nasty Huns. 

Nellie and I usually came down from New 
Hampshire near the coast, but I decided we could 
just as well keep inland and take in the soldiers' 
camp on the way. I'd never visited an army 
trainin'-camp and had a kind of curiosity to see 
what it was like. I had no idea where it was lo- 
cated, north, south, east or west of the town where 
Nellie and me usually put up. We struck the 
turnpike a mile or two east of the place where 
the Janse road leads oflf it. We had had a long 
steady pull of twenty miles or so, and I was in- 
tendin' to keep right on to a restin'-place for 
Nellie for the night, and start out bright and 
fresh to visit the camp — wherever it was, in the 
mornin'. But as I got nearer the Janse road, I 
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got to wonderin' more and more, if Isabel had 
got her talkin'-machine yet. I had to be in Boston 
on Wednesday foUowin' (this was a Saturday) 
and I decided if I really wanted to find out, I 
better drop in at Janses' when 'twas handy. 

The first part of the Janse road goes through 
some woods, and the leaves of the trees 'long the 
side brushed the spokes of the wheels of our 
buggy every now and then, as Nellie and me 
threaded our way through it. Seemed 's if the 
branches had grown thicker. Seemed, too, 's if 
the grass ribbons in the middle of the road were 
a little higher and ranker than I remembered. 
I hoped they weren't all dead and buried up at 
the Janses'. After I'd crossed two old rotten 
bridges in awful repair, and forded two brooks 
runnin' willy nilly straight 'cross my path, I be- 
gan to feel pretty certain I'd find the Janse house 
deserted, or burned to the ground, one of the two. 
But I didn't ! Neither one 1 

I don't know as I have ever been so surprised 
in my life as I was when I broke out of the piece 
of pine-grove beside the cemetery, a quarter of a 
mile before you come to the Janse house. I was 
expectin', of course, to see the meadow stretched 
out before me, the same as usual, simmerin' in 
the late afternoon sunshine, with a haze, like 
steam, broodin' over it, reachin' away miles and 
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miles. But the meadow had disappeared! 
Twa'n't there ! 

The place it ought to be was there — the space, 
I mean — but everything that made a meadow 
had been rubbed out, and in its place another pic- 
ture had been sketched in — hasty, with charcoal 
on a piece of brown butcher's paper — looked like 
from the color, or the lack of color. Supposed 
to be the picture of a city, I guessed. Queer- 
lookin' city. A child might have built it, with 
blocks cut all one size. The buildin's were all 
alike — long and low, like cars in a train-yard — 
about a million or so of them, seemed as if — 
with black roofs on *em. And shootin' up into 
the sky out of the roofs were a whole lot of chim- 
neys — high slim affairs, painted black. Made me 
think of the trunks of dead trees shootin' up out 
of some valley, where a long time ago, a forest 
fire had swept away all of the small timber. 

I calculated the city (which of course, I guessed 
to be the soldiers' camp) lay about a half-a-mile 
away from the spot where Nellie and me were 
standin' and starin' with our eyes hangin' out 
on our cheeks. Anyhow, we were near enough 
to see some of the dirt-colored space, between the 
buildin's (there wasn't a scrap of meadow green 
left behind) and crawlin' 'round over the space, 
I could make out objects (dirt-colored, too — 
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'bout the shade of a swarm of bees), single, and 
in bunches movin' 'bout slow and deliberate, the 
way bees do in the early spring. 

After Nellie and me had stood there and stared 
about ten minutes, I clucked at her to go on, and 
we went round the curve of the road up towards 
Jahses'. Td read how some of the officers had 
made us^ of the farmers' houses round the camp 
for their families to live in, and I concluded as 
likely as not I'd find a major's wife and children 
settled at the Janses' 'stead of Isabel and Gram 
and Gramp. So when Nellie got 'round the last 
curve before you reach the house, and I caught 
the sound of men's voices and laughin*, I wasn't 
much surprised. I guessed the major was doin' 
a little entertainin'. 

But 'twa'n t any major that was doin' the en- 
tertainin'. 'Twas somebody I've been tellin' 
about. Or, leastways, it was somebody she'd 
turned into ! I began to suspicion it before I got 
out of my buggy even. 

There's one of them great big-trunked elm trees 
with long, graceful, dippin' branches, you see so 
often in front of New England farm-houses, near 
the lilac clump by the Janses'. As I drew Nellie 
up under it, I caught sight of a board tacked up 
on it, 'bout as high up as you could reach, with 
some printin' on it. At the top of the board there 
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was an arrow painted, pointin' towards the house 
behind the lilacs, and underneath the arrow in 
home-made letterin' it said: 

HOT DOUGHNUTS AND COTTAGE CHEESE 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 

FROM 2 TO 6 o'clock 
FREE TO ALL SOLDIERS. 

I got out and stole 'round the lilac clump. I 
never seen the Janse house look so pleasant The 
grass was cut in the front yard, and there was a 
little neat round bed of red geranimus each side 
of the front door. The front door was still kind 
of saggin*, true enough, and the house needed 
paint worse than it did last time I was there, but 
what with its windows pushed up, and the front 
door open in kind of an invitin' fashion, and the 
lower floor so crammed full of United States 
Army that it was oozin' out all the open holes, 
(there were men's arms and shoulders in khaki 
fillin' up the window-spaces, and a pair of army- 
clad legs a-danglin' out one of the front ones) 
there was nothin' very forlorn or lonesome-look- 
in' 'bout the place. There was nothin' very for- 
lorn or lonesomt-soundin' either! 

I went 'round imobserved to the back door. 
There's a shed off the kitchen, and I stationed 
myself up close to some wash-tubs in the shed. 
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and peeked in at the goin's-on in the kitchen. 

The doughnut- fry in' was in progress at that 
minute (Td guessed it already from the smell), 
and helpin' at it were no less than a dozen or fif- 
teen great, big, healthy-lookin* soldier boys in 
uniform. A half-a-dozen of them were gathered 
'round the fat on the stove; two or three others 
'round a table, where one, with a woman's blue 
checked apron tied 'round him, was busy with 
the dough and cutter; and a few more were just 
simply takin' up room, and makin' a lot of talk 
and noise. One of 'em was perched up on an 
edge of the kitchen sink, sort of purrin* on a 
Jew's-harp. Over by the window where in the 
winter-time the geraniums in cans used to set on 
the sill, seated in the old high-backed rocker was 
Gramp Janse ('twasn't till later I learned there 
wasn't any Gram Janse any more) with his hands 
folded 'cross his stomach, kind of smilin' to him- 
self, lookin' on interested, as if he was at a play 
in the theater or something. 

I didn't get a glimpse of Isabel at first, but every 
little while I saw her hand shoot up over the 
heads of the men grouped 'round the stove (at 
least I guessed 'twas hers) as she held up a long 
fork with a golden-brown doughnut — color of 
a trout pool when the sun strikes it — drippin' on 
the end of it. 
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I didn't blame the soldiers for sendin' up a 
shout ever>' time Isabel's hand shot up. Xothin' 
so good in the world to sink your teeth into as a 
fresh doughnut sizzlin' with the fat it was bom 
in, crisp as a fresh potato-chip on the outside, 
soft as a fresh griddle-cake on the in, and so 
pipin' hot you got to open your mouth, and draw 
in, or get burned. 

I was glad when two of the men 'round the 
stove shouted : " Cheese," and with a doughnut 
stuck onto each thumb went off into the front 
room where the cow's part of the show was. 
For then I got a chance to see Isabel. 

She was standin' close up to the stove, with 
one hand on her hip, and the other busy with the 
fork dabbin' at the doughnuts in the fat-pot. 
She was standin' real straight and perky-like. 
She still wore a gray wrapper, but it was pulled 
in tight 'round her waist, and, as I looked at the 
profile of her figure, and remembered how awful 
shapeless and scrawny it used to be, I wondered if 
she might not have made use of a few ruffles or 
somethin*. She had a red ribbon tied Vound her 
waist, and a red bow to match 'round the neck 
of her dress, that was turned do^Ti low. And 
her hair was curled in the front, and in the back 
I saw something sparklin' that looked mighty like 
my rhinestone comb! 
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I won't try to persuade you that Isabel had got 
pretty (she's got an awful big nose that nothing 
can ever change) but she'd gotten bright and 
shiny. Perhaps it was only the warmth from 
the stove that made Isabel's cheeks so pink, but 
it was warmth from nothing cast-iron, I can tell 
you, that put color into her voice. Every little 
while Isabel spoke, flimg out an order, called out 
a nick-name, said somethin' 'r other, and her 
voice was anythin' but dull and flat. And what 
she said was anythin' but dull and flat too! It 
was tart and snappy, and full of bubbles — like 
soda water. Not very refined perhaps you'd say, 
but 'twas good-natured and cheerful-soundin'. 
You could see the men liked her style of humor 
first-rate. 

" Come, Fatty," she sang out, " don't be a 
pig! These doughnuts ain't pills to swallow 
whole," and later, " Look it here, you little bow 
legged corp, what you got your paw out for 
another for ? Your jaws are still busy on the one 
I gave you last," and with a dangerous wave of 
her sharp-pronged fork, " Move back, all of yer, 
I'm boss here, and the next doughnut's goin' to 
the noisy party on the edge of the sink." She 
meant the little feller with the Jew's-harp. 
*' Come on, you! '' she hollered out, and beckoned 
to him with a lift of one of her bony shoulders. 
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He grinned broad, and jumped down off bis 
perch. " There's a core to that," she says to 
him as she passed him one of her pretty works 
of art. " Chew it fine." Then with a slow wink 
to the others, " That'll shut up his noise for a 
spell," she said. 

I don't know as I can make you see, that as 
rough as Isabel's humor was, and no too much 
knowledge of the English language, and not 
pretty, as girls go, there was a real attractiveness 
about her. It made one think of the attractive- 
ness of certain flowers — wild, hardy ones, like 
Golden-rod, or Tansy — and she gave you the 
impression that she was able to take care of her- 
self, like those kind of flowers, too. 

One of the fellows slid his arm arotmd her 
while I was watchin'. 

She let it stay there a little while. Then, 
" Look it here, Cheeky," she says to him, as if 
she'd been used to men like him all her life, " it's 
doughnuts I'm servin' this afternoon." 

He just gave her a squeeze at that, and left 
his arm right where 'twas. 

She went on fryin' for a while, not mindin' 
'parently. Then very quiet and off-hand she 
picks up a spoon off a shelf beside her, and, smart 
's you please, drops a bit of hot fat on the sol- 
dier's hand. He let go then all right, and you 
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ought to have heard the laugh go up when he 
howled. 

Twas a good-natured laugh, though. Twas 
a good-natured howl, too. Everythin' was good- 
natured about it. Isabel's slow smile afterwards 
was good-natured. I was surprised. I didn't 
know Isabel had hid in her a gift of dealin' with 
the male sex, in a tellin', unoffendin' way like 
that. Probably she didn't know it either, like 
some actors don't know they can act, till they 
find themselves all of a sudden before the foot- 
lights. 

After about fifteen minutes or so I got out 
from back of the wash-tubs, and strolled into 
the kitchen, makin' signs to the fellers who took 
notice of me not to let on to Isabel she'd got an 
unexpected visitor. I placed myself opposite her, 
behind a layer o' uniforms, and when there came 
a little gap between 'em, shoved in on the front 
row. 

When she caught sight of me she colored up aw- 
ful red 'way up under the hair she'd got curled 
on her forehead. 

" Hello, Edwin Sparks ! " she flung out at 
me in a kind of bravado sort of way. 

"Hello, Isabel," I answered quiet, starin' at 
her hard, lettin* my amazement at wl;iat I was 
seein' and hearin' show plain as day on my face. 
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" Want one ? " she says, tryin' to cover up her 
confusion by offer in' me a doughnut. 

I took it, and thanked her. But still I stared. 
I made up my mind she'd got to give me some sort 
of explanation for what my eyes and ears told 
me was no dream. And she did, too, in her own 
way, and her own time. 

Twas after I'd made an observation 'bout how 
much she seemed to be en joy in* herself. 

" You appear to be havin' some fun, Isabel," 
I said. 

Not lookin' at me at all, but apparently address- 
in' the doughnut she was intent on spearin', she 
replied, " I'm havin' fifteen dollars' worth, I 
guess." 

So that was how the boys got their dough- 
nuts and cheese free. I'd suspicioned it. 

After I'd finished my doughnut, I walked over 
to Gramp and shook hands with the old man. 
Isabel must have thought I was shakin' hands 
good-by, for she made some sort of excuse about 
some salt in the cupboard, passed her fryin' fork 
to the feller next her, and came over my way. 

" There's oats in the bin. Put your horse up 
in the barn," she said in a low voice, '* and stay 
to supper, if you want to." 

" All right, I will, thank yen" 
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I stayed all night as it happened, Nellie bein' 
tired, and Gram's room empty, and Isabel warmin* 
up later, and urgin' me. 

The soldiers all went back to their camp after 
a while. 'Twas then I discovered how 'twas the 
old road. I'd come by was so neglected. There 
was a cart-road in front of the Janses' that used 
to run down to the meadow. Now, I saw, as I 
watched the soldiers amble along it that it ran 
down to a brand new state high-way, that went 
past the encampment. You could see automo- 
biles whizzin' by on it. 

Twa'n't till after we'd had some supper and 
Gramp had been put to bed, that I found out why 
Isabel had been so cordial 'bout Nellie and me 
stoppin' to supper. It was because of what was 
in my suit-cases! Would you believe it! She, 
who'd always spurned and shrugged up her 
shoulders at my things before ! 

I was settin' on the steps in front of the front 
door when she came down from puttin' Gramp 
to bed. I was smokin', gazin' out at the changed 
scene before me down in the valley, listenin' to 
the cheerful sounds it made, and thinkin' how dif- 
ferent it all was from two years ago. 

"Got your suit-cases with you, Edwin?" 
asked Isabel. 
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** Why, of course." 

" Well," she went on, kind of ill-at-ease like, 
" for something better to do, I might look over 
some of your foolishness, if you'll go out and 
bring your stuff in." 

** All right," I said, quiet, though I could have 
thrown up my hat, if Td had it handy, and 
shouted. 

" An antique man," Isabel went on, " told me 
once, that these unset cameos of my mother's," she 
hauled out a little package from the front of her 
waist, " were worth a lot of money. I didn't 
know but what you'd take 'em for pay," she said, 
" that is, if you've got anythin' I took a fancy 
to." 

I reached out and Isabel passed me the cameos. 
My customers don't have any use for anythin* 
antique. Really, the cameos were nothin' I 
wanted, but I said, examinin' the littlest one of 
them careful ('bout as big as a five-cent piece, 
'twas), " Why, Isabel, even this small little feller 
would buy you a lot of my stuff. I got an awful 
pretty one-piece chalHe with white dots that ought 
to look real nice on you. Go inside and light up, 
and I'll bring my shop in." 

We were busy for an hour or more takin' off 
and tryin' on, shakin' out and foldin' up, compar- 
in' and examinin', selectin' and discardin'. I had 
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the satisfaction of seein' Isabel Janse's face light 
up real bright over my pretty things, the way any 
normal young woman's ought to, when she goes 
shoppin*. And, honest, I don't know whose eyes 
were shiniest — Isabel's or mine, when she stood 
up before me in the blue chaIHe with the polka 
dots dancin' all over her. 

The followin' is a list of the articles Isabel 
was able to exchange for that little cameo of hers : 
one blue challie dress with polka dots; one pink 
striped percale with hamburg collar; two cute 
little aprons with ruffles round the bib-part and 
blue bows stuck saucy on some puffy little 
pockets in front; two white waists with lots of 
val insertion; one white wash skirt; one wide 
crushed girdle of soft plaid silk; one piece of 
enamel jewelry (brooch, blue-bird design) ; and 
one string of uncrUvshable pearl beads. 

I tell you by the time I'd helped Isabel pick out 
all those things, she'd got real friendly with me. 
At first she'd been rather inclined not to discuss 
her affairs any more than necessary, and I hadn't 
found out how 'twas she managed to make fifteen 
dollars last so long. For one of the soldiers told 
me that Isabel had been carryin' on these Wednes- 
day and Saturday parties of hers for two years 
now, come fall. After our shoppin'-bee, she 
opened up quite human and told me. 
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" My fifteen dollars took root and sprouted. 
That's all," she said. '* I just told the boys one 
day when I got down close to the bottom of my 
first barrel of flour, that I was sorry I wa'n't an 
heiress in disguise, but I wa'n't, and so next Wed- 
nesday rd be obliged to serve 'em cottage cheese 
and apples ('twas in the fall), 'stead of cottage 
cheese and doughnuts. And after the apples 
from our orchard were all et up, it would have 
to be cottage cheese and snow-balls, far as / could 
see. One of 'em at that, took out a little tin 
box he carried in his pocket to keep tobacco in, 
and cut a slot in the top of it and hollered out 
to the others that he was goin' to stick it up on the 
mantel. That's all there was said about it, as 
far as I know. It's all there's ever been said. 
The box is always up there, and if anybody wants 
to drop any thin' in it, they do ; and if they don't 
then they don't. I've got an overflow box up- 
stairs full of those boys' pennies and nickels and 
dimes." 

" Good for you, Isabel ! " I said. " Must be 
quite a payin' enterprise." And I wondered just 
a little mite why she had offered me her mother's 
cameos, 'stead of money which is usually a little 
more useful to me. 

"Payin'!" she repeated scornful. "That 
money ain't mine! Every cent belongs to those 
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boys down there in the valley, or the ones who'll 
fill their places when this particular bunch moves 
on to France. I don't want to make money out 
of them! It's more than pay enough for me to 
just have 'em around to listen to twice a week. 
Sometimes," she said, her voice gettin' real soft 
and pretty, " they get to singin' together grand 
— all different parts, like an organ, and some- 
times its harmonicas and accordions and guitars ; 
and sometimes just talkin' and laughin' and a 
Jew's-harp like to-day, and as I stand there over 
the kettle, 'parently jest fryin' the doughnuts, I 
keep thinkin' and thinkin' how lucky I am to have 
got a talkin'-machine with such a lot of human- 
soundin' records, and warm blood in it besides." 
" And eyes," I tucked in smilin', " to see you 
dressed up in your pretty new clothes. Yes, 
Isabel," I said serious, " I guess you are lucky." 
I was thinkin' when I said that, of the women I 
knew whose lonesome swamps would never be 
wiped out for 'em, by Uncle Sam, the way Isabel's 
was. *' But you're wise, too. Wise people," 
I said, not bein' able not to preach a little, ** wise 
people like you and me, Isabel, know that if money 
can return you smiles, and happy looks, and 
laughs and thank-yous, like yours does you, Isa- 
bel, it's lots more soul-satisfyin' than its value in 
material that ain't alive." 
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About ten o'clock or so that night, after Isabel 
thought rd turned in, I stole out of Gram's room 
on the first floor and sat outside a spell and had 
another pipe. 

There was a light in the kitchen and I could 
hear Isabel movin' 'round in there. I discovered 
when I walked over that way that she was mixin' 
bread, not goin' about it listless, the way she used 
to work, but real smart and in-a-hurry. 

I stopped still a minute in my tracks. Isabel 
was hummin' a little low song without much tune 
to it, to herself. As I stood there quiet, listenin' 
to the sort of purrin' sound she made, floatin* 
around the little kitchen, tender and caressin', and 
driftin' out shy to where I was, it came over me 
that Isabel's talkin'-machine couldn't play any- 
thing sweeter to listen to, I guessed, than that low 
rumble comin' out of her own throat. There 
isn't any sweeter music under God's heaven, I 
think, than a woman hummin' to herself, un- 
conscious-like, the way they do over their work, 
sometimes, when their hearts feel kind o' soft 
and happy inside 'em. 

After I'd listened for five minutes or so, I went 
up close to the open window and spoke. 

" That's your prettiest record, Isabel," I said, 
gentle. 
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BROKEN RIBS 

ELSIE and Burr had been engaged nearly four 
years when Burr asked me, one Saturday 
noon, whether I could give him half an hour 
after luncheon up-stairs in his room. I won- 
dered, with a slight stir of disturbance in my 
heart, what he wanted to speak to me about. 
There was the same forced cheerfulness in his 
manner as on the day he broke the news to me 
about his college degree. When he had me well 
established on the couch in the corner, with all 
his old college pillows banked up behind me, had 
produced his college pipe and lit it, I was sure 
something important was on his mind. 

I want to ask you a question, Nan," he said. 
Supposing you were engaged to a man " (Burr 
was always supposing sweet impossibilities about 
me. I loved him for it. I might have been a 
girl of twenty), " and had been engaged quite a 
while," he went on slowly ; " supposing that man 
discovered that he didn't care for you in quite 
the way he ought to, that slowly and gradually 
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he had come to believe that you and he were not 
suited for marriage — what I want to know is, 
Nan, would you want him to come to you and 
make a clean breast of it — tell you all about it, 
just as he felt?" 

I saw where Burr was coming out; I saw it 
with a sickening certainty that made the color 
come to my face. I didn't raise my eyes from 
the magazine I had picked up, and I tried, in the 
half -minute that I hesitated, to consider his ques- 
tion fairly. Finally I replied very cahnly, 
" Why, yes, I think I should want him to tell me. 
Burr." 

*' Thanks, Nan. I knew I could count on you. 
For I guess you know what I'm driving at. You 
see, I'm not going to ask your advice — I've al- 
ready decided — but I wanted you to know about 
it, and that I feel as bad about the whole affair 
as a man can. I thought perhaps you could make 
it easier for her, somehow, — she's so fond of you. 
Nan, — if you knew how I felt. It's the hardest 
thing I've ever had to do in all my life ! " 

I turned a page of the magazine. ** I suppose 
you've felt this way about it for quite a while. 
Burr," I remarked casually. 

"Yes, Nan, I have. For over a year. I've 
fought against it — hard, too. At first it seemed 
impossible to doubt my feelings for Elsie. I 
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thought I must be tired or run down, and I waited. 
Even when I came to the conclusion that my feel- 
ings had changed a little, I had no thought of 
breaking off in any way. It seemed too impossi- 
ble. For a while, after that, when I came home, 
the first two or three hours with her were all 
right. They reassured me. And then, each time, 
by Sunday night, when I took my train back to 
New York, I was as depressed and discouraged 
about it all as ever. It was relief, freedom, to 
get on the train — to get away from the girl I 
meant to marry some day, Nan ! It hasn't been 
the extra work at the office that has kept me in 
New York so much this spring ; it has simply been 
that I couldn't play my part if I came home. It 
hasn't been an easy year, I can tell you that, Nan." 
Burr got up and walked, over to the window. 

" I believe, Burr," I said to his back, " that a 
great many long engagements that work out dis- 
astrously would have made very happy mar- 
riages." 

" I can believe that, too, Nan, readily," said 
Burr, not turning around. " If I had married 
Elsie in the beginning I'd have accepted my change 
of feelings as part of the fortunes of marriage. 
Besides, I wouldn't have seen any one else." 

I glanced up quickly. " Is there somebody else, 
Burr ? " I asked lightly, while my heart pounded. 
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" Oh, no — no one in particular," Burr replied, 
turning and facing me, his hands in his pockets. 
•' It's only that I have been thrown with a lot of 
various people down there — older married men 
and women mostly. Tve got a different point of 
view, broadened out, I suppose you'd call it. 
Elsie is so young, I don't think she'll ever grow 
up — so young and unsophisticated. Oh, I've 
thought it all out, Nan, hashed it over in my mind 
night after night, discussed it impersonally with 
people whose opinions I respect; weighed the 
consequences of both courses; tried honestly all 
along to consider Elsie's happiness first of all. 
I'm not forgetting Elsie. Believe me there, at 
least. I shall make it as easy as I know how for 
her. I shan't come around here any more than 
I can help. Be sure of that. I am going to clear 
out entirely. Nan." 

" Clear out ? " I questioned. 

" Yes. Just that. I've never said so, but law 
is not to my taste. Never was. I've stuck to it 
only because of Elsie, and the necessity of making 
a living of some kind. I've always wanted to see 
a little of the world, you know that. I never 
cared about business and the everlasting grind for 
money. I can manage very well alone on what 
I've got, and satisfy my tastes too. I plan to 
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start for the South Sea Islands in about six 
weeks." 

Something bitter rose up in my heart against 
Burr. I tossed the magazine aside. " Well," I 
replied briefly, '* if you've finished I think I'll go 
along now." 

Burr smiled down at me on the couch, and 
shook his head slowly. " You don't see my side, 
do you, Nan ? " he asked gently. 

" All I can see just now. Burr, I'm afraid," I 
replied, ** is poor Elsie's chest of linen that she's 
been working on for four whole years, locked 
up in the attic, and your desk down there in New 
York occupied by some other young man who 
will make a success." 

Burr shrugged his shoulders. " I see. I am 
just a good-for-nothing fellow in your estimation, 
and a sort of brute besides. Well — well, that's 
all right, Nan," he said, as if, somehow, I was the 
one who offended and he forgave me largely. 
" That's all right. Perhaps sometime you'll think 
differently. All I ask you to do now is to stand 
by Elsie after I've gone. I plan to take her out 
this afternoon in Father's car, and explain it all 
to her. She doesn't suspect. I haven't, at any 
rate, had the brutality to torture her slowly by 
neglect. I shall go back to New York at eight 
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o'clock to-night. Will you go over and see Elsie 
to-morrow morning for me, Nan ? " 

I got up and walked toward the door. *' I 
don't know that you care for my opinion, Burr," 
I replied, ** but you might as well know that I 
think youVe making a big mistake about Elsie — 
and a big failure of your life, too, so far!" I 
added, and opened the door quickly and went 
out. 

Poor little unsuspecting Elsie! All the after- 
noon, as I turned and looked at my clock I won- 
dered if she knew yet, or yet, or yet. Elsie had 
never had any bitter experiences of any sort, out 
of which most of us build our fortresses, in which 
we hide in times of sorrow or distress. Pride, 
dignity, reserve had never disturbed her in the 
expressions of her love for Burr. She wouldn't 
. know how to meet such a catastrophe as this. 
I knew Elsie. She would receive Burr's an- 
nouncement, surprised at first, uncomprehending, 
like a child who expects a caress and receives a 
blow, and then, suddenly conscious of the sting- 
ing hurt, abandon herself utterly to her pain. 

The afternoon seemed interminable. Would 
Burr never come back ? The sound of every auto- 
mobile that I heard turn the comer went through 
me with a sharp sensation of pain. And yet, as 
anxiously as I waited, every automobile that 
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proved not to be ours after all brought momen- 
tary relief. When Burr hadn't returned in time 
to catch the eight o'clock train to New York, I 
was sure that the blow that my brother had dealt 
Elsie DeForrest had been more than she could 
bear. When Burr was a boy he used to hate to 
hurt anything that was helpless. Oh, I ought 
to have warned him that his decision would break 
Elsie ! 

Burr was one of the famous football men of his 
day at college. Anybody whose football enthu- 
siasm dates back to the early nineties has heard 
of Burr Guthrie. I was present when his class 
was graduated in 1895. I was a short, stodgy, 
gray-looking person even then, but Til never for- 
get how adorably, and with what apparent pride, 
Burr introduced me to all his fine friends, as ** my 
sister. Nan." That was like Burr. He always 
treats me as if I was some one to honor. 

Father and Mother, Cousin Susan and Uncle 
Ned, wouldn't go to Burr's graduation because of 
that unpleasant affair about his degree. Of course 
the president and the faculty were perfectly justi- 
fied in their decision (I told Burr so himself), 
but it was unfortunate for such a catastrophe to 
occur to a senior of such prominence as Burr 
Guthrie. There was a lot of talk and disagree- 
able publicity about it, but Burr himself took the 
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affair in his usual bland, nonchalant sort of man- 
ner. 

I've always been the member of our family to 
stand up for Burr. I've understood him as the 
others couldn't, because only in my veins runs the 
same mixture of blood. I'm his only sister, ten 
years older, and with none of his winning ways 
and magnetic charm ; but for all my outward ap- 
pearance of calm, dull, everydayness, there is just 
enough of the unharnessed element in me to hear 
of Burr's wanderings from the straight and nar- 
row path with more sympathy than blame. I had 
my fears, just as Mother and Father had, and 
Uncle Ned, and Susan, and the rest of our mo- 
rocco-bound, gilt-edged family. Burr knew ex- 
actly how disappointed I was to be cheated of 
the pleasure of reading his name in Latin, inked in 
big black letters on a roll of sheepskin, for all 
I made so light of the importance of a framed 
college diploma. I was very anxious for him 
to buckle down as soon as possible after com- 
mencement, and prove to the family that a mere 
college degree wasn't a necessity to a successful 
career. 

I've never heard that any of our ancestors 
were sea captains or explorers, or possessed of 
that roving spirit which is so dominant in Burr 
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and which disturbs even me when I see a picture 
of a big steamship, hear the distant fog horns on 
the river, or chance to wander in among some 
crowded docks piled high with bunches of ba- 
nanas and pineapples, peopled with dark Portu- 
guese or Spaniards lolling in the sun. 

Burr had just enough income of his own from 
Grandmother's legacy to follow the call to his 
soul of strange people and strange countries. He 
traveled for twelve entire months after com- 
mencement, while I stayed at home listening to 
Mother's and Father's sneers. Uncle Ned's smiles, 
Susan's disparaging remarks, gazing with hungry 
eyes at the bright-colored postal cards that Burr 
sent to me, and glowing at his occasional descrip- 
tions of long, warm, star-lighted nights, low red 
moons, rippling water, guitars, dark-eyed girls. 
I understood just what an idyllic existence Burr 
was living. I could foel the lure of it, bound 
up here at home with the family, between our mo- 
rocco covers. But in spite of that, I wanted above 
everything else that that brother of mine should 
come home and put an end to the smiles and 
sneers. 

There wasn't a happier member in our family 
than I when Burr announced, one day in Septem- 
ber, two months after he returned, that he had 
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concluded to take up law. On top of that news, 
a month later, he told me that he was engaged to 
be married to Elsie DeForrest. 

Elsie DeForrest was the kind of girl that any 
sister would rejoice to have her brother marry — 
just a naturally adorable creature, all woman, 
every inch of her, with a sunny, lovely disposition 
mirrored in the laughing expression of her eyes. 
Whenever Burr was able to come home from New 
York for a Stmday, I never begrudged a moment 
of the long hours he spent with Elsie. I knew 
she was the gentle incentive to his sudden in- 
dustry, and I knew, too, he needed a steady one 
to keep him to the grindstone. At the end of 
three years Burr was a member of the New York 
bar. At the end of three and a half he was do- 
ing all the dirty and disagreeable work (as he 
described it) in a firm of three energetic young 
fellows about ten years older than himself. 

Burr didn't get back from his ride with Elsie 
that Saturday afternoon until after midnight. I 
hadn't gone to bed. I was sitting by my window 
in the dark, fully dressed, still waiting. The 
sound of a distant motor sent me down-stairs to 
turn on the light on the veranda. This surely 
must be Burr ; in our little quiet street motors are 
seldom heard at midnight. When I opened the 
door there was, indeed, an automobile drawn up 
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to the curbing, but not ours. I waited and, 
startled, watched two men help a third carefully 
to the sidewalk. One of the two men at sight of 
me in the doorway hurried ahead. It was old 
Doctor Fanning. 

Don't be alarmed, Miss Guthrie," he said. 

There has been an accident, but Burr isn't much 
hurt. Just a collar bone, I think. We simply 
want to get him inside and laid out on a couch 
somewhere, and then some one will be back in half 
an hour or so and fix him up. We didn't know 
anything was the trouble with him until he keeled 
over; then I made up my mind we'd better get 
him home. Get some brandy into him if you can, 
and I'll have some one here as soon as possible." 

Doctor Fanning seemed to be in a great hurry. 
I didn't suggest that Burr should be carried up- 
stairs, but swept the pillows off the library couch 
and let them lay him there. 

" I'm all right," Burr kept saying. " For 
heaven's sake, get back to Elsie! I'm all right! 
Nan will look out for me." 

By the time I had come in from the dining- 
room with some brandy, Doctor Fanning and the 
other man had gone, and I knelt down by Burr 
and took his hand. 

He pushed the glass aside and sat up. " Don't 
need it," he said. Then, " It was all my fault. 
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Elsie cautioned me. The road had been freshly 
oiled on the right-hand side, so I crossed over to 
the left. There was another car coming at the 
rate of forty miles an hour around a curve. I 
turned, but too late. It happened in a second. 
It was all my fault. Nan ! Every bit of it" 

" Is Elsie much hurt ? " I asked. 
Nan, I'm afraid Fve killed her," gasped Burr. 

I must get to the telephone. I just had New 
York on the wire when they dragged me over 
here. I want all the best specialists in the country 
to come up here, and do all they can. Let me get 
up. Nan." 

I grasped Burr's hand very tight in mine. 

Had you told her, Burr, about — " 

Thank God, no. Nan," he interrupted, and 
fell back in a faint on the couch. 

For days we didn't know whether Elsie would 
live or not. For weeks the first question that 
dozens of people in the town asked each morn- 
ing at breakfast was, " What's the news about 
Elsie DeForrest this morning? " And each 
night, " Have you heard from Elsie DeForrest 
to-day? " The milkman, and the iceman carried 
reports from back door to back door. Every- 
body — cooks, clerks and car conductors, wanted 
Elsie DeForrest to live. That was the kind of 
popular girl she was. The mail man sent her 
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flowers, so did the woman who sold her gloves. 
Our Bridget asked the priest to pray for her. 

When finally it was reported that she had re- 
gained consciousness, had recognized her family, 
had smiled at Burr, was going to live, you could 
feel the spirit of thanksgiving in everybody's glad 
good morning. Only a few of us feared that 
Elsie DeForrest might never walk again ; only the 
DeForrests and Burr and I knew that poor little 
Elsie's side from the hip down had been paralyzed 
for days, and that even the most hopeful special- 
ists shook their heads and looked very grave. 

Burr came home every Sunday now. He made 
his headquarters at the DeForrests', managing 
to eat one meal with us, Sunday breakfast usually, 
and hurrying away soon after to sit with Elsie. 
I watched the lines that Burr's anxiety furrowed 
in his face, pityingly. 

"If Elsie never walks, I'm the one to blame, 
Nan," he would say to me, and, " If Elsie is lame 
it will be all my fault, sister." And yet, I won- 
dered silently to myself. Burr would have 
broken the poor girl's heart and run off to the 
South Sea Islands with hardly a pang. 

I didn't see Elsie for at least six months after 
her accident. It was in November. The doctors 
were trying a new treatment then, fastening heavy 
weights to the injured leg for certain periods each 
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day, gradually increasing the volume of the 
weight and the length of the periods as time went 
on, in hope of finally stretching it out as straight 
and sound as it once had been. I learned that 
Elsie's suffering was severe at this time. The 
trained nurse confided to me that Miss DeForrest 
didn't know how to bear pain very well. She 
possessed patience, dear child, but very little de- 
termination, or power of endurance. It took two 
nurses to carry Elsie DeForrest through the dark 
hours of the day when the heavy weights were 
applied. I don't know how Burr managed to get 
a month's vacation at this time, but he did, and 
he spent it at the DeForrests'. The nurses told 
me if it wasn't for Mr. Guthrie the doctors would 
have abandoned the experiment of the weights 
long ago. 

My first sight of Elsie was a shock. I had ex- 
pected to see her thin and wasted, but I had not 
prepared myself for such a complete change. All 
the pretty curves of her face had disappeared — 
the dimples, the childish roundness of her chin, 
the fullness of her throat. Her hair that. used 
to grow in a sort of caressing fashion, low about 
her brow, was thin and scraggly now, and revealed 
the harsh outline of unprotected forehead and 
temples. Her cheeks had lost their bright flush ; 
her eyes their laughing expression. Elsie wasn't 
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pretty any more. She wuh like a little sailtx)at 
after the ravages of a storm, ripped bare of its 
shining white sails and pretty rigging — a sorry 
little hulk, tossed up on the rocks. 

I do not wish to describe that first visit of mine 
to IClsie. They had allowed me to go into the room 
during one of the difllicult hours of her day. The 
doctor thought that it might help her to forget 
her pain if her attention was diverted a little. I 
don*t believe the child knew that I was there, 
even though, as I approached the bed and took 
her little clnw of a hand in mine, her lips did 
form my name. I am sure she had no idea of 
what I talked. At intervals of about two minutes 
a (jucrulouH little voice, unlike Klsie^s, inquired, 
*' What time is it, Nurse? " and at each answer I 
saw her bite her under lip and a quiver run 
through her body. When she began to whimper 
like a hurt animal and then to beg like a little child 
for the nurse to take oft the weights, it was more 
than I could endure. I went into an adjoining 
room ; but even there I could hear her continuous 
little moan, her pitiful, almost continuous, plead- 
ings. 

The nurse who was off duty was with me. 
" She always gets like this toward the last of the 
hour. It seems just as if those weights were hung 
on her nerves. Once we took them off five min- 
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utes early and the next day she begged and teased 
worse than ever; so now we don't give in at all. 
Mr. Guthrie will be here in five minutes, and then 
it won't be so bad. Without him Miss Elsie 
would go straight into hysterics, and the doctors 
say we mustn't allow that If your brother 
should be two minutes late, we'd have to take 
those weights right off. With him here, though, 
the poor little creature seems to get new strength, 
somehow. It's queer." 

At exactly on a quarter of the hour I heard a 
step on the stairs, a moment later Burr's big, re- 
assuring voice calling through the hall, " Coming, 
Elsie ! " And I saw him pass quickly into Elsie's 
room. 

" Listen to him," said the nurse to me. " It's 
wonderful. He just goes up to her, takes her two 
hands in both his. That's all ; and she stares up 
at him out of those eyes of hers, and he talks to 
her — off and on. Each time just about the 
same, for fifteen minutes solid ; about how much 
nerve and grit he thinks she's got; and how he 
admires her control and courage ; and how he him- 
self, until he played a game in football once with 
a broken rib, never knew what a real fight meant 
— and until she had those weights on she probably 
never guessed what qualities she had hidden away 
in her. You know she really isn't brave at all; 
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but Mr. Guthrie tells her she is, and when he's 
around she really does show control. He comes 
and helps us three times a day, at one and five and 
ten, at the end of each of the three periods when 
she has the weights put on. It tuckers him all 
out, though. He's all perspiration sometimes, 
after Miss DeForrest has hung on to his hands 
instead of crying out. It's just wonderful the 
effect he has on her." 

It was wonderful. I had always thought of 
Burr in a sort of elder-sisterly way. He had 
seemed like a little boy to me, ever since he actu- 
ally was one — a little boy who needed a good 
deal of encouraging and urging forward himself. 
But after that afternoon when I listened to him 
with Elsie, I felt apologetic for my Pharisaism. 
He went down into the valley with Elsie. As 
he urged forward the poor little stumbling, half- 
winded creature, his soul entered into hers; her 
suffering became his. I never let my brother 
know that I was present during one of those or- 
deals of his. I never went to the DeForrests* at 
that time again. In fact, there was little oppor- 
tunity for another visit. Elsie left our town a 
fortnight later. 

About a week before Burr's vacation was over, 
he came to the house for dinner. " I'm going to 
be married to-morrow," he announced briefly to 
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Father and Mother, and Susan and me. " The 
doctors say that they'll have to abandon their pres- 
ent treatment if I am not around to help and en- 
courage Elsie a little. So I am going to take 
her back with me. We'd like you four to come 
to our wedding, and Mr. and Mrs. DeForrest — 
that's all — in Elsie's room to-morrow morning. 
We're going to live in an apartment down there 
in New York, where I can go home at noon, and 
get back by six from the office. It may strike 
you, Father, as rather preposterous for me to un- 
dertake such an expense just now ; but I've reck- 
oned it out, and I am sure I can swing it" 
" You know best," grunted Father. 
We finished our meal in subdued conversation 
on other topics. 

There has never been the least bit of sympathy 
between Burr and Father; I've always lamented 
it. But after dinner, while I sat reading and 
while Burr was finishing a cigar in the library. 
Father shuffled in uneasily. He came up to Burr. 
" I'll stand the expense of the rent of that apart- 
ment," he mtunbled. 

Burr stood up and gave Father his hand. 
"Thanks, Father." he said simply. "That'll 
help a lot." 

Whenever I think of the first three or four 
years of Burr's married life, the same surging 
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pride rushes through my veins as when I watched 
him, from the grand-stand of cheering people that 
November day long ago, scramble out from be- 
neath the pile of some dozen human beings and 
start out on that record run of his. Five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty yards (would he slip by them all?) 
twenty-five . . . thirty . . . almost half way 
across that field, and fall with a thud finally, 
tackled squarely around his waist, five yards from 
the goal posts! With a broken rib, too, we 
learned later! The tears streamed shamelessly 
down my cheeks that day as the band swelled and 
the grand-stand roared with my brother's name. 
It seemed to me, during Burr's struggle for Elsie's 
health and happiness, that he was putting up as 
grim and invincible a fight as in that game of his 
years ago on the gridiron. He hung on tight to 
his place in the law firm. Doctors' and nurses' 
bills were as constant an item in his early married 
life as food and rent. The DeForrests were not 
financially fortunate, and Father, in spite of my 
pleadings, would help only with rent. Burr 
worked nights and Sundays to make good in that 
law firm, and denied himself all sorts of custom- 
ary luxuries — new suits of clothes, socks, ties 
even. 

My brother seldom talked to me intimately 
after his marriage. I do remember one evening, 
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there in his little apartment about a year after 
his wedding in Elsie's room — that queer, rainy 
morning when we all stood about Elsie*s bed and 
smiled metallicly — 1 do remember one talk. It 
was when I was do^%'n there in New York acting 
as sort of trained nurse for Elsie. Elsie's prog- 
ress was hopelessly slow just then, and Burr's 
financial prospects anything but bright 

" I talk a lot of nonsense to Elsie, Nan," he 
said, " about courage, and nerve, and playing her 
game, and all that, but it's really to myself I'm 
preaching. It doesn't seem as if I were making 
progress toward success of any kind. The doc- 
tors are more and more doubtful about Elsie. 
I've not been able to put by anything this year. 
Not a cent. I try to remember what the coach 
used to tell us fellows. He used to make us feel 
that it was up to us to win, even with the score 
against us 20 to o. Well, the score's against me. 
Nan, no7if. It's against Elsie. We need to use 
all the fight that is in us." 

It has been fifteen years since Elsie's accident 
Burr did not attain the goal he tried so hard to 
reach : I mean, Elsie will always be lame; she will 
always be frail and delicate ; the fine lines traced 
on her forehead, left there by her months of pain, 
will never disappear, and there are no curves or 
soft comers in her thin face, for dimples to hide 
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among. Burr seldom leaves Elsie. Since that 
one sweet stolen year of his after college, Burr has 
never stepped foot outside of the United States. 
It's queer how things work out. 

It is I, now, who send home the bright-color^ 
post cards and glowing descriptions of tropica^ 
nights and dark-skinned people ; Burr, I suppose, 
who thrills at my words as he closes his dry old 
law books for a moment and rests his gaze on the 
picture of a laughing Samoan girl with big, black, 
merry eyes and shining white teeth. It is I who 
am free to wander the sweet world over, Burr 
whom the family have gloatingly bound up inside 
their morocco covers, proud of any career that 
adds honor to their volume. 

I have just returned from an eighteen months' 
trip around the world. When I reached San 
Francisco two weeks ago, there was among my 
mail a package addressed to me in Father's old- 
fashioned hand. I discovered it to be an unin- 
teresting-looking book on " Banking and Currency 
Problems," by Burr Guthrie. As once my eyes 
had glowed over Burr's foreign post cards, now 
they filled with tears over a dry old book on law, 
addressed to me in Father's proud hand. 

I stopped off to see Burr and Elsie in New 
York before I went home. They're living in one 
of those hundreds of conventional, stone-fronted 
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city houses up near the Park somewhere. It is 
quite exquisite inside — carpeted with soft rugs, 
lighted through pretty lamp shades at night, its 
walls lined with books and fine pictures. Burr is 
a member now of that firm where once he did all 
the dirty and disagreeable work. He has been 
what would be called successful. And I think, 
too, he has been happy with Elsie. I know, at 
any rate, that the only limp in Elsie's life is the 
one you can see. She looks upon Burr as a kind 
of god, I believe, and, "If you want to see some- 
thing straight, in the way of legs," she laughingly 
said to me the first night I spent with them in New 
York upon my return from the Far East, " look 
at your little nephew's here, Aunt Nannie." For 
Elsie and Burr have two children. All Elsie's 
dimples and curves have come out in her daughter, 
as fresh and lovely as new violets in the spring 
from a trampled root. 

When I came down-stairs from the ntursery into 
the warm library about six o'clock that first night. 
Burr was stretched out comfortably before the 
fire in a big chair. I carried in my hands my 
copy of his book. Burr held in his the last publir 
cation of the Geographic Magazine. He glanced 
up from his page as I sat down on the couch op- 
posite him. 

"Well, Nannie! "he said. 
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" Well," I replied. 

*' It's fine to have you back home ! Say ! '* he 
broke off boyishly, '* does it really look like that ? " 
And he held up the magazine, revealing a half- 
page picture of a tropical river — palm-shaded, 
vine-entangled, its banks a chaos of ferns, moss, 
and rotting tree trunks, and in the foreground a 
half-naked native, shining as if oiled. 

" A good deal," I conceded. " But, you know, 
you have to see the coloring, and feel the heat, 
and smell the queer hot odor of pungent moss 
and decaying trees to get the real impression." 

Burr sighed. " I know. I know. It's been 
so long I've nearly forgotten. I don't suppose 
I'll ever travel much now. Nan. I shall be forty- 
five next month." 

" Are you very disappointed. Burr ? " I asked 
gently. 

He smiled vaguely and shook his head. 
"Well, to tell the truth, I've been so busy, all 
along, it is only occasionally I have had time to 
think about being disappointed." 

" Like the game you played with the broken 
rib, I suppose," I took up. " You didn't have 
time to consider the pain in your chest. You were 
so intent on winning." 

" Same old Nan ! " Burr laughed. 

I went right on, in spite of him. " It was that 
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game with the broken rib which made you in foot- 
ball," I said. My brother smiled at me fondly. 
" It sometimes takes broken ribs of one kind or 
another to make men in life, Burr/' I said. 



VII 
UNWANTED 

L' UCRETIA stood on the edge of the sidewalk 
^ with the wind and rain beating against her. 
She held her umbrella close to her like a shield, 
with her head ducked down into its shelter. 
From one arm dangled her shopping bag, and 
with the other elbow she clutched a small mink 
muflf and a paper-covered package to her side. 
As she attempted to cross the street her skirt 
swathed itself about her as if it had been chiflFon, 
and half-way over, the freakish gale shifted sud- 
denly, and before Lucretia could whirl about to 
face its new position, it had got a grip on the in- 
side of her umbrella and ripped the poor weak 
cotton thing inside out. 

Two newsboys laughed out loud. An automo- 
bile honked impatiently in her ear. Lucretia 
dropped the flapping wreck in her hands to the 
pavement, and clutching the brim of her hat, now 
pulling away dangerously at its moorings, plunged 
forward toward the haven of the sidewalk. Just 
as she stepped on the curbing the package, held 
so securely beneath her elbow, burst its paper 
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covering, and out of it exploded dozens upon 
dozens of bright orange-colored kumquats. Lu- 
cretia stopped stockstill. There was a suggestion 
of tears in her eyes as she surveyed the spectacle 
at her feet. The sidewalk seemed alive with kum- 
quats rolling away in every direction. Lucretia 
glanced at the empty box in her hands an instant ; 
then she grimly proceeded to pick up her treasures. 
A friendly cabby and a newsboy helped her. 

When the box was nearly full again she thanked 
them, and for the first time glanced about her. 
Passers-by were smiling. Her gaze sought the 
low windows of the hotel on the comer. Little 
red-shaded lights shone out at her through lace 
curtains. At the window just above a man and 
a girl were sitting at one of the small tables. The 
man was hidden behind the lace, but she caught 
the amused smile of the girl. Oh, well! She 
tossed her head a little, then walked as proudly 
as was possible in such a gale to the entrance of 
the hotel and entered it 

" Please have these wrapped up," she said to the 
clerk, presenting her box of fruit. " I'll call for 
them in a little while." 

When she came down-stairs ten minutes later, 
although she had helped herself generously to 
soap and hot water, towels and scented powder, 
she knew that she hadn't improved her appearance 
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much — nor her feelings either. There was that 
queer, choking, cottony sensation in her throat 
which she knew meant the beginning of one of 
her terrific colds. Her shoulders ached, too. 
She glanced at the clock. An hour yet till train 
time! A writing-room opposite, warm in rose 
light, beckoned to her. There was an open fire 
burning; a maid in black and white was noise- 
lessly replenishing the three or four little desks 
with fresh blotters and writing paper. Lucretia 
walked in and sat down at the one empty desk in 
the corner. She drew a sheet of paper toward 
her, dipped the stub pen into the ink, and pro- 
ceeded to write furiously. 

" Dearest Tom," she began, " Td like to cover 
about eight pages of notepaper with all the various 
forms of * darn ' that exist in this world, add a 
few dozen stars, twenty exclamation points, and 
several big, black, splotchy blots of ink the size of 
five-cent pieces ! Then perhaps you'd get a little 
idea of my feelings! I'm tired of being a poor 
relation. I hate and despise being a charity- 
boarder. I'm sick of playing Sarah Crewe, Cin- 
derella, and all the other neglected, woebegone 
heroines of fiction. I'm miserable and discour- 
aged and heartsick to-night, and I wish this hor- 
rid old rain would swallow me up, and drown me 
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somewhere! That's what I wish! My idea of 
heaven is a big, luxurious room all my own, 
papered in light blue, with my things spread all 
around everywhere, and expensive damask at the 
windows, and heavy mahogany furniture, and a 
soft, sinky carpet, and lots of mirrors, and a big, 
generous closet, and a comfy couch, and all the 
heat I want, and a tiny silk-shaded electric light 
at the head of the bed, and a masseuse due in fif- 
teen minutes, and a nice, big, prosperous husband 
thrown in besides, who pampers me to death 
with extravagant luxuries. That's my idea of 
heaven! Kumquats, indeed, and pouring pitch- 
forks ! " 

It was dark when Lucretia finally reached her 
destination. Henry's wife, Beatrice, in a blue 
negligee covered with rich yellow lace, opened 
the door to her. 

" Hello, Lu dear ! " she exclaimed. " Is it 
you at last ? I've been so worried." She kissed 
Lucretia on her damp cheek. " Heavens, you're 
drenched ! I was awfully afraid you'd missed the 
four-ten from town. It took you an age to get 
here. Have you got the kumquats ? " 

"All but half a dozen that rolled down the 
sewer," remarked Lucretia. 

" Oh, you angel of mercy ! " Beatrice ran on. 



i 
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" I don't know what I should have done if you 
hadn't telephoned just when you did. Wait till 
I take them to the cook. She simply insisted on 
kumquats to garnish the salad. Take oflf your 
things, dear. I'll be with you in half a second." 

Lucretia looked about the warm, luxurious hall. 
The drawing-room at the left, usually closed, was 
open now and aglow in artistic lamplight. 

"Where am I to go, Bee?" she asked when 
Beatrice fluttered back again. " My skirt is mak- 
ing a puddle here." 

" The sewing-room, Lu dear. I've been so 
rushed to-day, I'm afraid the children's dresses 
are all laid out on the bed up there. But I told 
Martha to start the gas stove. The heat doesn't 
seem to get up into the sewing-room through the 
register. You can keep warm there though, if 
you don't mind the smell of a little gas. Come on 
up. You don't know how sorry I was not to meet 
you in town, Lu, with the motor. But, as I ex- 
plained when you called up, T simply had to tear 
around all day in the car myself to get an extra 
accommodating waitress, and of course I would 
have sent the car to meet you at the station out 
here, but Henry is due from Chicago at six in 
town, and if he's met he'll have just time to dress. 
Dinner is at eight. I'm having fourteen, and am 
just about crojgyt . . . Dear ^e, Martha didn't 
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light that stove after all! She's growing more 
careless every day ! " 

They were in the sewing-room now. Lucretia 
lifted her suit-case onto the only empty chair, 
and began unbuckling the straps. 

" How are the children ? " she asked. 

" Oh, all right. They're simply crazy to see 
you. They're up in the playroom. I promised 
them if they'd keep out of the way just this 
afternoon, that perhaps Aunt Cretia would put 
them to bed. Would you, Lu? You see, 
Martha's helping in the kitchen. I've been work- 
ing all day long like a dog myself. It's the most 
important dinner I've ever given." 

" Of course I'll put the kiddies to bed," smiled 
Lucretia. " I'd be glad to, if I can crawl in pretty 
soon after, myself." 

" I'm afraid you can't do that, Lu. You see, 
this noon that irresponsible Miriam Farnley tele- 
phoned that the doctor would not let her come 
out in such a rain — tonsilitis or some such harm- 
less thing! Anyhow, there I was, a girl short, 
at twelve o'clock ! I telephoned to six different 
people, and not one could I get. Then I thought 
of you. I know you don't go to big dinners, and 
I never make you, I'm sure ; but this time I simply 
must have your help. I'm going to give you queer 
old Professor Blake, who thought you were 
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so interesting last year. He told Henry so.'* 

" Beatrice," burst out Lucrctia, " I can't go 
to any dinner party to-night! I draw the line 
there. I've been traveling since yesterday at ten 
o'clock, didn't sleep a wink on the train last night, 
walked way down to Faneuil Hall Market, stop- 
ping at every fruit stand on the way for those 
silly kumquats, and am sopping wet." 

" Why, Lucretia Hamilton ! I thought you'd 
be willing to do anything to help. I thought 
you'd be willing to do anything for Henry (and 
what you do for me is for him), after all he tries 
to do for you — I thought, Lu — '* 

" I know, I know, Bee. Only how can I ? My 
trunk isn't here. I haven't anything to wear." 

" You can wear that spangly evening gown of 
mine. I haven't had it on for nearly a year. No 
one will remember it." 

" A dress of yours, Bee! Why, I'm six inches 
taller than you ! I'd be ridiculous." 

" Nobody will look at the length of your skirt, 
Lucretia. You'll be sitting down most of the 
time, anyhow. If you won't do it you'll simply 
spoil the dinner, and I've worked so hard. I've 
simply slaved ! I'm so tired I can hardly stand. 
I—" 

"Oh, I'll do it, I suppose. Don't get all 
worked up as late as this." 
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" There won't be a soul you know except old 
Blake. The Hazelwoods, the Carters, and the 
McRays from town are coming. You see how 
important it is! Fm giving the dinner for 
Thomas Hornby. He was a classmate of 
Henry's, and since he has made such a name for 
himself down there in South America — and such 
a fortune, too — everybody's crazy to meet him. 
He's a great drawing-card. Probably you've 
heard of him." 

Lucretia nodded. " Yes," she replied — the 
papers had been full of Thomas Hornby — " I've 
heard of him." But she showed no interest. It 
had been a long while since Lucretia had shown 
interest in meeting new men, especially celebrities. 
She was always grubbily dressed, and her 
brothers and sisters never pushed her into promi- 
nence. Sitting silently in her comer, or more 
likely not appearing at all, she had long ago 
learned not to expect anything exciting in the way 
of new acquaintances. 

When Lucretia's father died, she was twenty- 
four years old. She had been his only com- 
panion for five years then, living alone with him 
in the big, square, stucco-covered house in the 
quiet little town from which she had watched 
Bella, her elder sister, and each one of her 
brothers go forth into the world. It had been her 
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eldest brother, Henry, who had explained to Lu- 
cretia, late on the afternoon of her father's fu- 
neral, that there had been no property left of 
any sort. In fact, for the last five years he and 
his brothers, Elmer and Ray, unknown to the 
simple-minded old man their father had become, 
had supported him and Lucretia in the old home, 
and had seen to it that his bank account was never 
over-drawn. Now, of course, he assured her 
kindly (his arm was about her waist as he talked) 
they would all look out for Lucretia. It was for- 
tunate that they could. 

After that, Lucretia had spent every winter with 
Beatrice and Henry, every spring with Mollie 
and Ray, every summer with Constance and 
Elmer, and autumns she went to Chicago for three 
months with Sister Bella. Bella had not married 
into prosperity, and Lucretia worked- very hard 
in Chicago making dresses for her three little 
nieces. In fact, in all four of her homes she was 
always darning, mending linen, putting away the 
weekly laundry, straightening out the storeroom, 
unpacking furs and blankets and winter flannels, 
or spending a morning with the housemaid clean- 
ing silver. She was always up-stairs early after 
breakfast to help make beds or get the children 
off to school. 

Every month Lucretia received a check for her 
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clothes signed by Henry. It wasn't a very large 
check ; Lucretia knew that Bee couldn't dress on 
three times the amount, but as she toiled up the 
stairs to-day to the playroom on the third floor 
she told herself that Bee was exactly right She 
ought to be willing to do anything she could to 
help Henry. She would take a big dose of qui- 
nine, and really it didn't make much diflference 
how queerly she looked in Bee's gown ; she never 
attracted much attention. 

If Lucretia had known that afternoon, when 
she occupied the little desk in the writing-room of 
the hotel, that some one had been sitting directly 
behind her waiting for a chance at the pen and 
ink himself, and watching her in the meanwhile, 
she would not have expressed herself with quite 
such abandon. It had been Thomas Hornby who, 
hidden behind the lace curtain of the hotel, had 
smiled with his companion at the girl outside in 
the street, and later, having put his luncheon com- 
panion into a taxicab, had sauntered back to write 
a note. 

" I shouldn't have noticed her at all," he told 
his mother late that afternoon as he sat in her up- 
stairs town-house sitting-room, stretched out be- 
fore the fire, " but she had such a ferocious man- 
ner with her pen. She dipped, and scratched, and 
blotted for ten minutes solid, I should say, theo 
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folded up her letter, put it into an envelope, sealed 
it, crushed it undirected into a little brown muff 
she carried, and stamped out of the room in the 
same mad manner. I didn't connect her at first 
with the plucky girl in the street who had dropped 
the kumquats, in spite of the fact that they both 
carried small brown muffs and that I had seen 
the kumquat girl bear her basket of wet fruit, open 
to the gaze of everybody, straight to the desk of 
this hotel with the air of a young page bearing a 
crown on a sofa pillow. Fd been writing at that 
desk for five minutes, fully, when suddenly I saw 
this staring at me on a fresh blotter. It reads 
backward on the blotter of course, but it's clear 
as day. See ? * Kumquats, indeed, and pouring 
pitchforks!'" 

Thomas Hornby handed an oblong blotter 
across the table to his mother. 

''Why, there's more below," she smiled, ad- 
justing her glasses as she leaned toward the light. 

"There's a whole lot more," he laughed. 
'' The pad must just have had a fresh blotter, for 
it was criss-crossed with only her handwriting. 
She wrote very rapidly, and used a stub pen, and 
I guess I've got her entire letter right here in this 
room. After I'd made out a sentence or two I 
slipped the whole blotter out of the pad, folded 
it up and brought it along. If we hold it up to 
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a looking-glass the words will come out as dear 
as day. Come on over here to this mirror, and 
let's see what else the blotter has got to say." 



" I'd like to know this girl," Thomas Hornby 
exclaimed, as they puzzled the lines out together. 
"Just listen here to her idea of heaven." He 
read Lucretia's words out loud, almost tenderly. 
" Twould be great fun doing things for her, eh. 
Mother ? " he exclaimed boyishly. " Most 
women are so everlastingly used to luxury; most 
of the women I've met since I came home, that is. 
American girls seem to expect so confoundedly 
much when they marry. My difficulty is not that 
I'm financially unable to provide it, but such ever- 
lasting assumption seems to take all the joy of 
giving and making happy away from me." 

He went back to his chair and sat down. 
" Take this little Larrabee girl I lunched with this 
noon," he went on, " nice girl, fine people — her 
family; but I'll wager she was carrying around 
on her person about five thousand dollars' worth 
of jewelry ! And so used to costly food that we 
had to hunt the menu through three times to find 
anything she really wanted. Only twenty-one, 
and telling me she must hurry off to consult about 
a French lady's-maid for herself — her perfect 
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treasure of a Lucille was to be married — and 
would I ask that a taxicab be called? Such a 
used-to-it, matter-of-course little manner she had 
about everything ! It wouldn't be much pleasure 
to me to drop into a jeweler's on the way home 
some night and buy her a little diamond pendant 
for her birthday. She can't keep track of the 
ones she has already. My precious little fortune, 
my devotion, would simply be a handful more of 
feathers in her already soft-enough couch. No, 
I don't think Elsie Larrabee appeals to me, 
Mother. I want to count more with a woman. 
I like this note from its gingery start through to 
the big, prosperous husband at the end. Too bad 
I haven't more of a clew for discovering the young 
creature who scratched it off. She's lost to me 
as completely as if I'd never seen her. By the 
time I'd got into the corridor of the hotel, she 
had disappeared. I was just curious enough to 
see if her umbrella was still out in the gutter. I 
went out and picked it up — a cheap little cotton 
thing. I thought her address might be in it, but 
it wasn't! All I know about the girl is, she car- 
ries a small brown mink muff and a basket of 
kumquats. Sherlock Holmes couldn't find her 
on that." 

That same evening in Bee's old ball gown, with 
a scarf draped around her shoulders to conceal the 
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unbecoming neck line, Locrctia foand herself sit- 
ting beside Professor Blake aboat mne o^ckxk, 
tr>-ing very hard to foQow the course of his con- 
versation. Her head ached; there was a con- 
tinual buzzing in her ears (she must have taken 
too much quinine), and she had to dench her 
hands tightly together in her lap every once in 
a while to keep her teeth from diattering. She 
simply must not hcgjn to shake and tremble here. 
She b^;an counting how many half-hours it would 
be before she could esc^>e to the dark sewings 
room up-stairs. She wished the topaz-colored 
champagne, which she didn't touch, qxarkling 
there in the crystal glass before her, had been hot 
jamaica-ginger tea in a thick crodcery cup. 

'' Xow, Miss Hamilton," Lucretia suddenly 
heard Professor Blake ask, smiling at her ex- 
pectantly, " what is your idea of heaven ? " 

Lucretia almost jumped. " Heaven ? " WTiat 
had heaven to do with landscape gardening? 
Professor Blake had been describing the nature 
of bulbs to her a moment ago. "Heaven?" 
Why should any sane mortal pursue such horribly 
deep subjects at a dinner party, anjrhow? Lu- 
cretia's idea of heaven ? A hot-water bag and a 
fresh nightgown flashed before her eyes. 

" My idea of heaven ? " she smiled, trying to 
focus her thoughts. " My idea of heaven, Mr. 
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Blake? Well/' she went on, " Tve been traveling 
for about two days now, so my idea of heaven 
to-night is a room all my own, prepared in light 
blue, with my things spread all around every- 
where, and expensive damask at the windows, and 
heavy mahogany furniture, and a soft carpet, and 
lots of mirrors, and a big generous closet, and a 
comfy couch *' (where in the world, thought Lu- 
cretia, had she read this, anyhow?), *' and all the 
heat I want, and a tiny silk-shaded electric light 
at the head of the bed, and a masseuse due in 
fifteen minutes, and — " She stopped. What 
had she said ? A masseuse ! And she was about 
to stumble on to the " nice, big, prosperous hus- 
band ! " Was the quinine going to her head ? 
She glanced up to see if any one else had heard, 
and her eyes suddenly met those of Thomas 
Hornby, directly opposite. He was gazing 
straight at her; he had heard every word. She 
felt it in the amazed and interested expression in 
his eyes. She looked away, flushed deeply, and 
reached for her water. She took three or four 
swallows, and glanced across the table again. 
How rude of him ! He was still staring at her. 
At last he looked away, but she was conscious 
of his gray eyes seeking her out again and 
again, as the courses proceeded. It was uncom- 
fortable. 
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After dinner, Beatrice led her guests through 
the conservatory to the new music-room which 
Henry had just built on. Lucretia sat as near 
one of the doors as she could ; possibly she might 
slip away unnoticed as soon as the men rejoined 
the ladies and enlarged the group a little. She 
sat apart from the others, alone on her little gilt 
chair, and waited her opportunity. How pretty 
the women were, she thought, as she stirred her 
coffee ; what charm that tall, artistic-looking Lar- 
rabee girl, whom Bee had selected for Mr. Hornby 
especially, possessed. It must be a joy, thought 
Lucretia, to be able to lean so conspicuously 
against a piano like that, confident of the fault- 
less lines of figure, coiffure, gown, and falling 
scarf. 

Even as she thought this she saw the men com- 
ing in at the farther door, and she leaned to make 
sure that the scarf she carried concealed the street 
boots which she was wearing. Somebody began 
to play a fox-trot, and Lucretia saw Henry ap- 
proach Miss Larrabee and ask her to dance. 
Gradually the other men followed his example, 
and Lucretia flushed when she saw Mr. Hornby 
look about the room and then, catching sight of 
her sitting there alone in her queer little outgrown 
dress, approach her, smiling. 
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" Won't you dance with me, Miss Hamilton? '' 
he asked her pleasantly. 

" I don't do the new dances," she replied. 
" I'm sorry." 

" Oh, all the better then ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Hornby. " I do 'em only out of politeness my- 
self, and abominably at that. We can talk in- 
stead. Let me take your scarf, and let's go out 
there into the conservatory." 

Lucretia was hot all over with embarrassment. 
She couldn't give up her scarf — her shoes would 
show. Besides, she, of all people, mustn't go 
oflf alone with the lion of the evening. 

*' Let's sit here," she suggested. 

" All right." He drew up a chair intimately 
as if he meant to stay. " I hope you didn't think 
me rude at dinner," he said. 

" Of course not," she stumbled. She had for- 
gotten how to parry with a man. 

" I couldn't help overhearing what you were 
saying to your dinner partner," he went on, 
*' about your idea of heaven. I've read those 
same words before somewhere — was it possibly 
in a novel ? Perhaps you can help me." He was 
watching her closely as he talked. " You didn't 
finish the quotation, you know. It ended * and 
a nice, big, prosperous husband thrown in besides, 
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who pampers me with extravagant luxuries/ Do 
you remember? " 

Lucretia turned surprised eyes upon him. 
" Yes/' she replied, puzzled, " it does end like 
that. I remember it does; but I really don't 
know where I picked up that quotation. I think it 
must have been out of a best-seller by the tone of 
it. Dont you?" 

" Queer we both should remember it." He 
paused a moment. Then, " This house of your 
brother's is an impossible spot to reach from 
town," he broke off. *' I missed the seven-fifteen 
train out, and had to walk a mile in the rain from 
the station below. When I got here ten minutes 
late I was in a fine sort of mood ! I felt like cov- 
ering eight pages of notepaper with all the forms 
of ' dam,' and ' dash it ' that exist in the world, 
adding a few dozens stars and twenty exclama- 
tion points besides." 

Lucretia gazed upon him wonderingly. 
Where, she tried to think, had she heard those 
words before? 

" You've left out the big, black splotches of 
ink/' she suddenly sparkled. She had forgotten 
all about her grotesque appearance. 

" So I have 1 " he took up eagerly, " the size of 
dimes." 

" No, five-cent pieces," insisted Lucretia. 



it 
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Thomas Hornby looked straight into Lucretia's 
eyes. 

Tve found you ! " he exclaimed delightedly. 

Tve found you ! Who's Tom ? " 

There was no chance for an answer. 

" Go and rescue Mr. Hornby," the vigilant 
hostess had communicated to her husband by a 
swift glance and frown in Lucretia's direction. 
Henry had obeyed as soon as the music stopped. 
He and Miss Larrabee had come to a standstill 
directly in front of Lucretia just as Mr. Hornby 
asked, "Who's Tom?'' 

" Come into the conservatory with Miss Lar- 
rabee and me, and see my sweet geranium tree," 
Henry invited both Lucretia and Thomas Hornby. 
Another couple approached. There was a break- 
ing up and exchange of partners. 

Lucretia saw her chance. She slipped quietly 
out of sight, and escaped unnoticed into a back 
corridor. 

At one o'clock Lucretia lay wide awake, review- 
ing one after another all the novels she had read 
in the last three years. Quite unexpectedly the 
explanation of the puzzling phenomenon flashed 
upon her. Why, she had written the absurd 
quotations herself, that very afternoon, in the 
little writing-room of the hotel, to her fictitious 
Tom! She had shpped the letter into her muff 
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afterward. Hastily she threw back the bed- 
clothes and stepped out of bed. She turned on 
the electricity and hurried across the bare floor 
to the closet. She pulled down her muff from 
the shelf. Here was the letter, just where she had 
tucked it away, and sealed up, too, in its envelope. 
She ripped it open. She read her words through. 
What could it mean, anyhow? Lucretia put her 
hands to her cheeks. They were burning hot. 
She must have a fever. 

" Look here, Lucretia Hamilton," she said out 
loud grimly, " you'd better hurry and get back ipto 
bed. I believe youVe coming down with a terrible 
sickness." 

But she wasn't. Lucretia had never been ter- 
ribly sick. The time had never come when it 
was convenient. Next morning, as she lay star- 
ing at the ceiling trying to muster up courage to 
jump out of bed and ask one of the children to 
tell Mother that Aunt Cretia was going to sleep 
through breakfast this morning, Beatrice tapped 
on the door and came in. She was half dressed, 
and her hair was tucked out of sight inside a 
flower-trimmed breakfast cap. 

"Heaven's, Lu, it's half past eight!" she ex- 
claimed. " Henry's just gone down to breakfast. 
What do you suppose? We've decided to run 
down to New York this afternoon for a fortnight. 
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Henry thinks I'm all tired out, and ought to get 
away from the children and housekeeping for a 
little while. He says now that you're here I can 
go just as well as not. I don't know but that I do 
need a little change. You're such a lamb, Lul 
The children are perfectly willing to have us go 
anywhere if only Aunt Cretia will come and stay 
with them. We leave at five this afternoon." 

So it really wasn't after all a very propitious 
morning to be sick in bed. Lucretia put all 
thought of a fever straight out of her mind. 
Naturally, if Beatrice and Henry were going to 
New York for two weeks she couldn't be packed 
away under down comforters in the sewing-room. 
Anyhow, probably she'd feel all right after a cup 
of hot coffee. 

Beatrice and Henry left the house at four that 
afternoon. At eleven the same night, Lucretia 
was awakened by a noise, like the bark of a dog, 
issuing from the nursery. It was Bobbie with 
the croup. She recognized the sound fast enough, 
once she had shaken herself awake. It was no 
time for her to have even a cold I So when she 
came down-stairs the next afternoon to meet 
Thomas Hornby, she was feeling quite herself 
again. 

He had telephoned to see if she would be at 
home, and had suggested that she come out in his 
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car for a ride, when he had learned that she 
had been inside all day taking care of a sick child. 
Lucretia had put on Bee's long motor-coat, left 
behind in the closet. The little round fur cap 
that matched it became her. Thomas Hornby 
hadn't thought her pretty the other night, but as 
she came smiling down the stairs, enveloped in the 
rich dark fur, he proclaimed her lovely. 

"How's the patient?" he asked, taking her 
hand in greeting. 

" Oh, much better," she smiled. " I must be 
back, though, at five-thirty. I have to take his 
temperature." 

" Very well, I'll see to that." Most girls had 
to be back for hair-dressefs or manicurists, some 
such nonsense. Thomas Hornby had had a debu- 
tante sister once. ** I'll get you back any hour 
you say. But, look here, you'll need a muflf," he 
broke off. " It's fearfully cold. Bring that lit- 
tle brown one," he laughed. 

Lucretia replied, " Where have you seen me be- 
fore, please?" 

" Is this yours ? " he sparkled, and from be- 
neath his coon coat he produced a small umbrella, 
" I've had it mended." 

Lucretia took the ninety-eight-cent wooden- 
handled affair and examined it *' It's mine,'* 
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she conceded, and a little perplexed pucker ap- 
peared between her eyes. 

" Your sister's salad was a triumph the other 
night," Thomas Hornby went on, tormentingly. 
" The kumquats simply made it, for me. The 
gutter didn't hurt them a bit." 

" Oh, you saw me that day ! " Lucretia ex- 
claimed. 

" I saw you, poor Sarah Crewe," he taunted. 

The perplexed pucker between Lucretia's eyes 
deepened. " That letter of mine, that perfectly 
inexcusablie and nauseating letter of mine — " she 
retorted. 

" Oh, please, please," he objected. 

" Is up-stairs in my muff, and has been ever 
since I wrote it," she went on. *' Mr. Hornby, I 
don't believe I like jokes I can't see through. Are 
you going to explain this one to me sometime? " 

"Sometime," he granted. Then, "Who's 
Tom ? " he inquired. " We'd got that far when 
your brother dragged me in to see his blessed 
geranium tree, and you ran away, Cinderella. 
Who's Tom ? " 

" He's nobody," Lucretia assured Mr. Hornby 
hotly. " Tom is just a comfortable name I use, 
to write inexcusable letters to — once in a while. 
I wouldn't impose such rot on anybody real." 
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"Tom is 7ny name," interposed Thomas 
Hornby, quietly ; " so don't blame me for reading 
what's written to me, please." 

" Will you answer me a question ? " broke off 
Lucretia. 

He nodded. 

" Were you looking over my shoulder in the 
writing-room that day when I wrote that dis- 
gusting note ? " 

" On my honor, no," Thomas Hornby replied. 
" It was mental telepathy," he gayly told her. 
Then, mischievously, " I felt you writing my 
name, lady," he said. 

" You're having great fun with me," remarked 
Lucretia. " Did you used to like to turn turtles 
on their backs when you were a small boy, and see 
them squirm, Mr. Hornby ? " 

He laughed outright at that. 

Let's not go out in the car," he broke off. 
Let's stay in, and talk ! " 

Lucretia couldn't help but glow at the tribute 
in the suggestion. It had been years since she 
had felt exhilaration like this. 

Late that night, wrapped in her warm, unbeauti- 
ful wrapper, Lucretia, redolent of camphorated 
oil, sat among an array of croup kettles and bot- 
tles of medicine, and watched beside Bobbie. 

" It was just a social call," she told herself 
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over and over again. Still later, attempting to 
drop sirup of ipecac into a quarter of a glass of 
water, she lost track completely of her count. 
A pair of gray eyes persisted in gazing at her, and 
a voice, vibrating and enthusiastic, kept repeat- 
ing, " Let's stay in, and talk! " 

** Don't be an old-maid fool," Lucretia ex- 
claimed out loud. 

Little she guessed that ten miles away Thomas 
Hornby, smoking furiously, was scattering his 
desk with embryos of notes to her ! " Dear Sarah 
Crewe : Will you be at home — ," " Dear Cin- 
derella : If you've nothing else to do — ." " Dear 
Aunt Lucretia : I hope Bobbie — ," ** Dear Tur- 
tle," ''Dear Kumquat Lady," "My dear Miss 
Hamilton," they read. 

" Oh, confound it," Thomas Hornby exclaimed 
as a clock struck twelve. " Til wait till morning, 
and telephone 1 " 

Ten days later Lucretia and Thomas Hornby 
were sitting in the big living-room before the open 
fire, waiting for the arrival of Beatrice and 
Henry. They occupied a corner of the daven- 
port. Lucretia's white fingers were interlaced 
with Thomas Hornby's. They sat as if listen- 
ing to music or poetry, or something very beauti- 
ful outside the room, and remote. 
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After a long silence Thomas Hornby said, as 
if resuming a topic they had discussed and let 
rest for a little while, '* I know it must seem soon 
— Easter, I mean — and you've known me only 
two weeks ; but it isn't as if Henry didn't know all 
about me, or as if you'd never heard of me be- 
fore. Is it? Really I'd like to have it Easter. 
It seems as if I couldn't wait very long to make 
a try at furnishing that little comer of heaven for 
you — damask, and soft carpets, and big closets, 
and a masseuse, and the last item, as well, that you 
said you'd like thrown in. Does Easter seem too 
absurdly soon to fit in with your plans? Of 
course, I want it to be as you wish. Tell me if 
I'm preposterously in a hurry, and I won't say 
another word." He paused an instant, but she 
made no response. "Why don't you say, Lu- 
cretia?" he asked gently. 

Lucretia drew her hand away. " I suppose I 
don't say," she replied, " for the same reason I 
can't focus my thoughts on any topic in the world 
when there's a band playing outside in the street. 
When I hear you talking about — like this, it 
stirs me so that I simply can't do anything but 
wonder." 

She rose and went over to the fire. With 
one toe on the brass fender, and leaning her fore- 
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head on the edge of the mantel, she went on, talk- 
ing into the flames. " Ever since Father died Fve 
been so in the way in the world I " she exclaimed. 
" Fve been so unwanted ! My brothers' and sis- 
ters' lives are full and overflowing. There's been 
little rqom for mc. Of course they've been as 
kind as they knew how, but I've dreaded the ap- 
proach of many an evening because I've known 
that I was interfering with quiet, homey, tete-a- 
tete dinners, and intimate talks. I've tried to 
make myself small and keep out of the way, but 
it's been difficult. And now when you come, and 
make me feel so important, so desired, well,"-^ 
her voice caught a little, but she kept on — " well, 
It moves me like twenty bands playing in glorious 
unison all at once ! " 

Lucretia stood up very straight, and winked 
hard. She put the tip of her forefinger on the 
glass covering on the face of the clock. " Half 
past eight," she said, with an attempt at gayety. 
" In half an hour Bee and Henry will be here. 
To-morrow morning when the mail arrives all 
over the country, the other members of my family 
will receive the glad tidings of their release from 
their yearly three-months' duty to poor Lucretia." 
She smiled. 

Thomas Hornby rose, and approached the fire. 
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" But about Easter, Lucretia," he pursued per- 
sistently. '' YouWe tormenting the turtle now. 
Aren't you going to tell me, dear ? " 

The smile vanished on Lucretia's face. She 
turned away. 

" ril never get used to it — never! " she whis- 
pered. " I mean your — the little words you fin- 
ish with." Then turning to him she offered him 
both her hands. ** I've told them all in the let- 
ters that it will be Easter ! '* 

Lucretia was waiting in the sewing-room when 
Beatrice came up at eleven o'clock. She had gone 
up-stairs before Henry and Beatrice had entered 
the house. It had been Thomas Hornby who 
greeted the home-comers, and who had then 
broken to them his surprising news. 

*' But, Lu, I can't believe it! " exclaimed Bea- 
trice. " You, and in that funny old dress of mine. 
Thomas Hornby, of all men! Why, Lu dear! 
But tell me, he said something about Easter. 
You know you can't get married Easter. Henry 
and I are going to Bermuda, and we can't leave 
the children Easter unless you're here. I told 
Thomas Hornby so." 

" Easter ! Preposterous ! " wrote Molly, Ray's 
wife. " Why, Lu, you hardly know the man yet. 
We're planning to go to California in April. 
You simply have got to wait till June. How can 
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we go to California without you to stay with the 
babies?" 

'* Easter ! ! " said Constance, with two exclama- 
tion points. " Why, Lucretia Hamilton, you al- 
ways said October was the ideal month for wed- 
dings. Easter ! You know I can't go to Maine, 
as I always do for August, unless youVe here in 
town to order and look out for Elmer." 

" Easter ! Well, I must say ! " expostulated 
Bella from Chicago. "Well, then I see where 
I can't go East, after all, next fall to get that 
much-needed rest you've been so keen on my 
having, after six solid summers in this hot-box 
of Chicago. You promised you'd be here with 
the girls, you remember. Of course I couldn't 
consider leaving otherwise." 

Lucretia read the letters out loud to Thomas 
Hornby one night. 

" Poor unwanted Lucretia ! " he said tenderly, 
his arms suddenly about her. " Easter — oh, my 
dear ! " he exclaimed. 



VIII 
STRATEGY 

OH, yes/' sighed Mrs. Harvey, " you have to 
keep after this modem generation of ours, 
Mrs. Jesse. That's what mothers are for, I think. 
I don't know anything about Mr. Jesse, but, you 
see, my husband is a very practical sort of per- 
son. Most men are. It's we women who have 
to keep alive the sentiments." 

Mrs. Jesse, bending over embroidery rings, 
looked up and smiled. She hadn't been living in 
the little town very long, but already she had 
heard of how practical Myron Harvey was. It 
had been he, she recalled, who had spoken so 
strongly in the town-meeting about the foolish 
extravagance of spending money on the Fourth 
of July for public fireworks. 

" Poor Myron ! " Mrs. Harvey went on. " It 
sort of riles him all up — bands, and flags, and 
flowers, and speeches — such things. Yet he'd 
be among the first to enlist, if his country needed 
him to fight. That's how Myron is. My good- 
ness ! I can't remember when he last gave any of 
us a Christmas present. It sort of irritates him 
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somehow — buying presents, wishing people a 
Happy New Year. * Tom- fool nonsense ' he calls 
it. But he wouldn't see any of his family in 
trouble, Myron wouldn't." 

She looked up thoughtfully, letting her sewing 
fall. 

" At first," she explained, " I tried to make My- 
ron over according to my pattern. But I gave it 
up after a while as a bad job. It's better not to 
try to mold husbands too much, Mrs. Jesse. I 
do all my molding on the children. They're the 
clay God sent me. And you'd better get down on 
your knees and thank God you've got some clay 
to work on too. Women are awful empty-handed 
without it." 

She nodded, bit off her thread with a snap, 
reeled off a fresh length of cotton, skillfully re- 
threaded her needle and continued running rapid 
little rows of stitches. 

" I tell you, Mrs. Jesse," she continued, " I was 
bound that my children should feel some of the joy 
I do about bands and fireworks and anniversaries. 
I was bound to pass on to them some of the good 
old customs my folks passed on to me. I've suc- 
ceeded, too! Of course it's meant a lot of fuss 
and bother, with a holiday always around the next 
corner to get ready for. But it's paid ! I don't 
put any stock at all in this modern-mother, simple- 
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holiday talk. I tell you, you simply can't preach 
the spirit of anniversaries into people's hearts 
without a few of the symbols. Now my children, 
Mrs. Jesse, feel all the sweet old sentiments there 
are to feel, about Christmas and Easter and 
Thanksgiving; and it's because I haven't been 
lazy and told 'em I hadn't time for colored 
Easter eggs and Christmas-trees, and flour paste 
and valentines — such things. The result is, 
grown-up as they are, they're all just counting 
on their big Fourth of July dinner at the house 
next Thursday, with salmon and peas and ice- 
cream, and the fireworks at night in the empty 
lot. Winifred and Elsie are coming home espe- 
cially. You see, we Harveys would feel as if 
the bottom had dropped out, without our celebra- 
tion. I tell you, Mrs. Jesse, keeping up old cus- 
toms together is what makes a family strong, and 
rich in traditions, I think; or a country either, 
for that matter. But there! I'm preaching. 
Myron says I'm like a victrola ; set the needle on 
one of my half-dozen records, and I'm started, 
and no stopping me." 

She broke off gayly into a laugh, fastened her 
thread with three repeated little jerks, stuck the 
needle, point down, into the front of her waist 
and held up the petticoat. 

"For Linda's baby," she annotmced — "this 
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is. Those girls of mine won't have a stitch of 
machine work on any of their babies' clothes. 
Nonsense, I say. Why, I remember how proud 
I was of my first machine-hemmed ruffles. But 
there! I've started off on another of my rec- 
ords!" 

" I've never heard any of them. I enjoy them, 
Mrs. Harvey," Mrs. Jesse protested. 

" No, it's six o'clock and I've got to go along. 
It's my baby's birthday. He's twenty-six, and 
I've got to put the candles on his cake, and get 
up into my gift trunk in the attic, before supper. 
Junior and his wife are coming over, and I'm 
sort of afraid Junior's forgotten about Roy's 
birthday. You have to keep after this modern 
generation a little. I have a supply of presents 
on hand for just such emergencies. Good-night, 
Mrs. Jesse. Come over on the Fourth. You 
must know us Harveys." 

The Fourth of July proved to be a very warm 
one that year. Mrs. Harvey was down-stairs 
early, closing blinds and drawing shades, in the 
hope that a little of the cool night air might be 
preserved in air-tight and darkened rooms against 
another day's attack of burnmg heat and scorch- 
ing sun. Barefooted, still in her short night- 
gown, she picked her way out to the back hall to 
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see how the ice had held out. As she was return- 
ing, the telephone bell rang. She bustled into 
the coat closet and took down the receiver. 

" Hello, mother," called a fresh, wide-awake 
voice. " Were you up? It's Linda. Ed has 
just looked at the thermometer and it's up to 
eighty- four even now. It's going to be a regular 
scorcher, Ed says, and I don't think you ought 
to have us all over there. It's too much for you." 

" Nonsense, Linda ! " 

" No, I mean it. That's why I'm calling so 
early. Really, mother — " 

" Nonsense ! Why, the peas are shelled al- 
ready, and the salmon on the ice. You get 
dressed and you'll feel better." 

At ten o'clock there was a telephone call from 
Mary. Mary was Mrs. Harvey's youngest 
daughter and had been married six months. She 
lived in the next town, six miles away. " It's 
ninety-two degrees, mother, in the shade," she 
called. " I've been talking to Phil. He's out in 
the hammock now, just about all in, poor boy! 
We've talked it over, Phil and I, and we think 
it's too hot for you to bother with a big dinner. 
You've got Winifred and Elsie there and that's 
plenty, such weather. We'll be over for the fire- 
works this evening, though." 

" You'll be here at one o'clock, and don't be 
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ridiculous, Mary/' snapped Mrs. Harvey. 
" Why, there's a lovely breeze here, and I'm set- 
ting the table on the rfde porch. Tell Phil to 
move around and keep away from the thermom- 
eter." She hung up the receiver. " Too hot ! 
I declare ! " she scoffed under her breath, and 
bustled out on the porch to continue her table 
decorations with tiny flags and tissue-paper. 

Elsie, tall, slight, languid, in a thin dressing- 
sack of dotted muslin, stood by the long, ex- 
tended table with a bunch of flat silver in her 
hands. Elsie was the Harvey daughter who had 
gone to college and was now a full-fledged li- 
brarian in New York. 

"That's right, Elsie," said Mrs. Harvey 
briskly. " Lay them around." 

" Oh, mother," sighed Elsie. " Why do you 
bother so? Why do you make them all come, 
when it's so hot and no one wants to ? " 

Mrs. Harvey glanced up quickly. Then, 
"They do want to come, child," she denied. 
** They're only afraid it will be too much for me. 
Why, I like it. Come, come, Elsie, do show a 
little Fourth of July spirit. Do, dear." 

At half -past twelve, the thermometer registered 
ninety-seven on the side porch. Mrs. Harvey, 
in the kitchen, prodding the salmon gently with a 
long fork, was singing softly to herself. 
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It was nine o'clock before the last rocket in 
the empty lot beside the Harveys' shot skyward, 
burst into three floating stars, and fell with a 
muffled thud in the long grass. It was half -past 
nine before a troop of timid breezes came stealing 
up from the meadow, and stealthily found their 
way to the Harveys' side porch. 

The Harveys were all there, the boys stretched 
full length upon the close-cropped lawn, the girls 
leaning languidly back in the big porch-chairs, 
the grandchildren, too tired even for occasional 
firecrackers, gathered on the steps, arms clasped 
about their knees — they were all there except 
Mr. Harvey. He, as usual, had disappeared im- 
mediately after the sandwich supper, " out of pa- 
tience," he had remarked, " with such nonsense." 
He had been sound asleep now for nearly two 
hours. 

At present the rhythmic squeak of Mrs. 
Harvey's chair was the only sound to be heard 
upon the porch as she rocked energetically back 
and forth in her corner by the railing. She was 
the only one of the little group who didn't ap- 
pear utterly exhausted. 

" Why, there's a breeze ! " she ejaculated cheer- 
fully. " It'll be cooler now. We always do get 
the breeze on this porch ! Now, you children all 
stay here as long as you want. I guess I'll go 
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up now, if you don't care." She got to her feet. 
" The fireworks were lovely, boys," she called 
down to them. " I believe that was the finest 
pinwheel I ever saw! We've had a lovely day, 
I think," she went on. " The salmon never was 
better, or the peas either, and the table looked 
real pretty, I thought, with those streamers. 
Haven't we had a nice day? " she asked pleasantly. 

" Very nice, mother," sighed Linda. 

"Very nice," conceded Junior wearily from 
the lawn, where he sprawled, full length. 

Mrs. Harvey moved over toward the door. 

" I declare I believe I shall sleep to-night ! " 
she said, with a satisfied little sigh. "L believe 
I shall. It's been such a grand old Fourth and 
such a happy one too — with all my children 
here. I hope you'll always keep up these family 
reunions after I'm dead and gone," she said. " I 
believe in them. Well, good night. Sweet 
dreams to you all. Better not stay up much 
later." 

The screen door slammed behind her. She 
stood a moment at the foot of the stairs, then be- 
fore going up glanced into the parlor to see if 
everything was all right ; squeaked down the hall 
to the sitting-room and back again; and looked 
into the dining-room. One of the little breezes 
from the meadow was stirring the window-cur- 
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tain. Mrs. Harvey went over to the couch just 
beneath the window and sat down. " I declare," 
she whispered, turning her forehead toward the 
breeze, " that feels good. I'll lie here just a 
minute." 

She fell asleep almost instantly. She didn't 
know how long she had been dozing when she 
woke to find the window-curtain brushing her 
cheek. It could not be very late, though, because 
the children were still up; she could hear them 
talking just outside on the porch. That was 
Linda speaking now. 

" Well, now that we've sent the chicks off home 
to bed," she was saying, '* let's go on with what 
we were discussing about mother." 

" It's not only," broke in Mary's crisp young 
voice, "that mother is wearing herself all out 
with all this fuss, but she's wearing us all out too. 
Phil and I were just crazy for a day all by our- 
selves this year." 

" So v.ere we, Mary," said Sally, " last Thanks- 
giving, Junior and I. We had it all planned to 
run off to New York and have a little honeymoon 
time all by ourselves, but when Jimior spoke to 
Mother Harvey about it — why, it seemed like 
sacrilege to her. We just had to give the idea 
up. 

" It was terribly inconvenient for me to take 
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my vacation just now/' sighed librarian Elsie. 

" And I had to travel three hours to get here 
from Portland," said Winifred. "Of course 
it's nice to be here at the house with mother for 
a day or two, but there's only one bathroom, as 
you all know. I didn't have the courage to dis- 
appoint poor mother, however." 

" Here we've all been just miserable and hot 
and unhappy all day long, and she thinks we like 
It ! " sputtered Mary. 

" It makes me just weary to think about Christ- 
mas," broke in Linda. " Mother never wants any 
presents for herself. That isn't the difficulty. 
In fact, the poor thing never gets any of much 
account, but she makes the rest of us hustle. The 
way she finds out what we're all giving to each 
other, lists the things up, and then, if any one of 
us seems to appear neglected, gets after the 
others, is ridiculous. I found her list, one year. 
Why really, when I select a present for you, Elsie, 
for instance, I'm wondering if it's good enough 
to suit mother. She makes Christmas a terrible 
burden — so many presents, such a lot of work 
and expense. Father hates it, too." 

"I think," said Elsie, "one of the reasons 
father hates celebrations so is because mother 
celebrates so hard. It's making us all hate them 
— that is what it's doing. Mother is a dear, but 
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I do wish she'd leave us alone for a little while." 
"Oh, well," said Junior, "don't feel too 
strongly about it. We've got to remember that 
mother is getting older. It won't hurt us, I guess, 
to humor her a little. We'll have time to cele- 
brate our holidays according to our notions. 
Mother is getting on toward seventy, you know." 
Junior was sitting on the porch now, in a chair 
tilted back against the casement of the dining- 
room window. Mrs. Harvey, just inside, could 
have touched her son's shoulder except for the 
screen. She lay very still, flat on her back, eyes 
wide open, her plump hands clasped over her 
breast. She was afraid Junior could hear her 
breathe. She didn't dare to raise her hand and 
push aside the curtain brushing her cheek. They 
mustn't know she had been listening. She must 
spare them that. She couldn't risk rising and 
stealing up-stairs, because there was a spring in 
the couch that groaned sometimes. She lay im- 
prisoned for nearly an hour. 

It was when the children were finally breaking 
up, pushing the chairs back against the house, and 
calling out " Good-night," that Mrs. Harvey rose 
at last, crept noiselessly out to the kitchen and 
threaded her way up the back stairs to her room. 
She didn't sleep very much that night. As she 
lay and listened to Myron, snoring steadily hour 
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after hour in the adjoining room, her bright little 
eyes peered through the dimness to the row of 
white cardboard squares stretched along the back 
of her bureau. They were the pictures of the 
children. She couldn't see their features, but 
she felt that they were all conspiring together 
there on her bureau, just as they had down-stairs 
on the porch, repeating over and over again the 
things she had heard them say — the cruel things 
that had stabbed and hurt. 

She didn't cry. That was characteristic. She 
had learned not to. She only lay and stared, and 
turned over at intervals of every ten minutes. 
Once in a while she would whisper out loud, *' so 
that's the story," or, " I must warn Mrs. Jesse," 
or, grimly, " Well — well, wrong all these 
years!" and finally before she fell asleep, just 
before dawn, " I'll do it if it kills me," she de- 
clared. 

" Mrs. Jesse," she said next day to her neigh- 
bor over the picket-fence, as she stopped to leave 
an offering of two heads of lettuce and a cu- 
cumber, ** you know what a great talk I gave you 
the other day about keeping alive sentiments. 
Well, I knew a woman once who was terribly 
fond of a sick cat, but she tended and handled 
it so constant that it died. Keeping alive senti- 
ments is something like keeping alive sick cats — 
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they've got to be let alone a lot. I thought it 
my duty to tell you." 

" Oh, wasn't your Fourth of July party a suc- 
cess ? " exclaimed Mrs. Jesse. 

" Success, if an old woman like me has got 
enough youth left to learn new tricks, and I guess 
she has — I guess she has, Mrs. Jesse ! " She 
ejaculated with spint, head high, and eyes shining. 

Three nights later, Elsie, braiding her long 
hair before the mirror in the guest-room, re- 
marked to Winifred, lolling on the bed, ** I won- 
der if mother is feeling well. Did you notice 
anything queer about her to-day? " 

" Queer? No. What do you mean? " 

" Oh, nothing, only, — well — I happen to be 
thirty-three years old to-day, and — " 

"That's so. Of course — the seventh!" in- 
terrupted Winifred, "and no one, poor child, no 



one — 



" Oh, I didn't expect you to remember, all by 
yourselves, but mother — well, it's the first time 
she's forgotten. It's the first year of my life 
that I haven't had a present, and a nice preachy 
little sermon and a cake with candles on it from 
mother. Seems queer to have her forget." 

Winifred sat up straight. 

" It does seem queer — awfully queer," she 
exclaimed. " I don't like it, Elsie. Fm afraid 
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Junior was right. Mother's getting older. 
Why, she never forgot before. Poor mother! 
How badly she'll feel when she does recollect ! " 

Two weeks later it was Junior's birthday that 
Mrs. Harvey " forgot." 

To Sally, his wife, Junior asked at dinner. 
" Nothing come over from the house yet? " (the 
Harvey children all referred to their old home 
as "the house"), and later, *' No word at all 
from mother to-day? " and at ten p. m. anxiously, 
" Do you suppose mother's sick ? " 

But she wasn't, just a little tired, after getting 
Elsie off to New York, she explained over the 
telephone, — So it was ! His forty-fifth birthday ! 
Well — well ! she hoped it was a happy one — and 
there I she hadn't made him a cake, had she? 
Had he missed it very much ? 

" Not a bit — not a bit, mother. Glad enough 
you didn't bother ! " he assured her emphatically. 
But to Sally he remarked gravely, " Mother's 
really getting older, Sally, I'm afraid." 

In September it was Mary and Phil's wedding 
anniversary day that mother failed to observe by 
a little dinner at the house. In October it was 
the grandchildren's Hallowe'en party that she 
explained she was a little too tired after the church 
supper to arrange. 

On Thanksgiving, for the first time since any 
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of the children could remember, there was no 
family reunion at the house. Mother had de- 
cided in mid-November to spend Thanksgiving 
week with her only sister, Julia, who lived in 
Bangor. Aunt Julia had not been well all the 
Fall, and each of her letters urged Martha's long- 
deferred visit more and more impatiently. Mrs. 
Harvey mentioned her intentions one night to 
Linda, when the oldest daughter had dropped in 
on her way home from church. 

*' Of course," she said, " I do feel dreadfully 
not to be home Thanksgiving, but I am sort of 
anxious about Julia, and I think she'd appreciate 
my going up to spend Thanksgiving with her. I 
thought Father and Roy could have dinner with 
you, or with Junior — either one. I don't know 
as I've ever visited on Thanksgiving Day, and 
think I'd like to, for once. What do you think ? " 

" Why," said Linda, perplexed, " if you really 
want to go, mother, of course we can manage 
all right." 

*'I thought you could, too," went on Mrs. 
Harvey pleasantly. " Perhaps Junior and Sally 
could take that New York trip of theirs this year. 
And if Elsie comes home you could take care of 
her at your house, couldn't you ? " 

" Yes, indeed, mother. Oh, we'd all get on 
all right. Don't worry. We'll miss you, of 
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course, but we've been afraid you needed a change. 
You've seemed sort of tired and different this 
Fall. Perhaps it will do you good." 

" Perhaps/* Mrs. Harvey replied brightly. 
"Well, ril write Julia to-night, then. Dear me, 
Linda, see if you can thread this needle." 

Linda stopped at Junior's on her way home 
from the house that night. She found Mary 
and Phil had been there / for supper, and that 
father had " gone around " after prayer-meeting, 
to continue a business discussion with his oldest 
son. Linda made her announcement in regard 
to mother's plans for Thanksgiving as soon as 
she entered the big living-room where they were 
all assembled. A silence followed her news, a 
silence of amazement, bordering on fear. Sally 
dropped her sewing in her lap and stared. Junior 
got up from his chair abruptly, and shoved his 
hands into his pockets. Mary reached over and 
pushed her fist into Phil's. Phil gave a long, low, 
subdued whistle. 

" No Thanksgiving dinner at the house ! " 
finally exclaimed Sally. 

" Oh, dear, is mother going to be sick? " cried 
out Mary. 

" It doesn't seem as if I could bear it — mother 
losing all her enthusiasm, this way," almost 
sobbed Linda. 
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Mr. Harvey got up and walked out into the 
hall without a word. He reappeared a moment 
later, hat on, overcoat buttoned to his chin. 

" You make me tired, the whole lot of you I " 
he blurted out. He stopped at the doctor's on his 
way home. 

Idle hands were Mrs. Harvey's all November, 
with no surprises to prepare for the children at 
the Thanksgiving reunion, no muslin curtains 
to be freshly laundered for the guest-rooms, no 
new cretonne hangings to be added here and there, 
no especially mixed mince-meat to be stewed and 
stirred, and tenderly administered to for hours 
and hours on the back of the kitchen range. Idle 
hands, too, that later busied themselves nimbly 
with no bit of fancy ribbon or embroidery; that 
jotted joyfully down no list of children's names 
followed by an array of gifts; idle hands, and idle 
thoughts that did not plan during the long night 
hours how a hundred dollars could be evenly dis- 
tributed, and lovingly, between the children and 
their children at Christmas-time. For when Mrs. 
Harvey came back from Aunt Julia's, the week 
after Thanksgiving, she took out all her best 
nightgowns from her best-clothes trunk, brought 
them down-stairs, laid them near at hand in her 
bottom bureau-drawer, and prepared for an ill- 
ness. She could devise no other scheme for 
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avoiding the big Christmas celebration. The 
children must not suspect her of subtle motives ; 
besides, it was easier for her. 

The shop windows, trimmed now with Christ- 
mas red and evergreen ; the counters laden with 
holiday gifts and children's toys galore; the side* 
walks crowded with bare little fir-trees, ready for 
the joyful trimming and starring and candle- 
lighting — Oh, no ! she could not bear to wit- 
ness all the happy getting-ready time, and take 
no part. It was easier to stay in bed; besides, 
perhaps something really was the matter with 
her — all the children seemed to think so. 

" That's right, Mrs. Jesse," she would smile 
wanly and longingly from her pillows at the 
younger woman, as she sat and sewed beside her 
in mid-December, " that's right. Just you get 
all the happiness and joy you can out of these 
holidays when your children are young. Just 
you do. Fve changed my ideas, as you know, 
this Summer. When your babies are all grown 
up you mustn't try to drive them too hard. 
You've got to just leave them alone some. Re- 
member that, my dear. No," she went on cheer- 
ily, " no, we aren't having a tree this year. It's 
the first time since Junior was a tiny little baby. 
Just think — forty-five years. But it's a great 
relief to the children. Do? 1 Oh, I've no idea 
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what they are going to do. I imagine there 
won't be any present-giving though. No pres- 
ents seems to be the modern idea. By the way 
— you can have all our Christmas tree trimmings 
if you want, Mrs. Jesse. I don't believe Linda 
or Junior will bring their children up on Christ- 
mas trees. They won't want the trimmings." 

Neither did the Harvey children know what 
they were going to do. The rudder to their lit- 
tle world seemed to be lost, with mother up-stairs 
sick in bed. Mother had never been sick at 
Christmas before. What were they going to do? 
They didn't know. First the little Harveys be- 
gan to ask; then Elsie from New York; then 
Winnifred from Portland. Do? Do? Why, 
what could they do, with mother sick, and fear 
that approached consternation possessing their 
hearts? 

" Well," grumbled father, " I'd do something, 
seems to me — brought up as you were. You 
act like heathen around here — no Thanksgiving, 
no Christmas — no Sundays next, I suppose. 
Is that the way your mother and I brought you 
up? You disgust me — the whole lot of you. 
It's about as dismal as a grave around this house 
lately, and I keep out of it all I can. 

" But, father, we thought that you hated 

**You thought — you thought — you thou^t 
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— Do less thinking and get your mother well," 
he flung back crossly. 

When Christmas was but seven days away, 
and the yawning prospect of another dreary holi- 
day like the preceding Thanksgiving stared the 
Harveys in the face, Linda said to Mary: 

" It's like losing mother before she really goes 

— no Thanksgiving, no Christmas, no getting- 
together of us all. It's unnatural and it's horrid! 
Oh, Mary, let's ask Dr. Mason if it would hurt 
her — a tree, I mean, and presents here at the 
house, just as always." 

" Oh, let's, Linda. Let's!" 

" Why, it may be the very thing to rouse her," 
said Dr. Mason. *' Can't tell. No harm any- 
how, as I see. Happiness, you know. Nothing 
like it for a cure. Do everything you can think 
of to please her. That's the idea." 

" Everything you can think of to please her." 
That night Father Harvey stole out after supper, 
and returned an hour later bearing with him a 
small white pasteboard box in his vest pocket. 

Christmas morning dawned very bright and 
sunny that year. Mrs. Harvey, lying quietly 
awake, flat on her back, hands folded idly, waited 
patiently for the arrival of the little flickering 
square of sunlight on the counterpane. To-day 
her eyes filled with tears at sight of it. Why, 
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this was the first Christmas morning since she 
could remember that she had not risen very early, 
before the sun itself, bobbed her head into every 
occupied bedroom in the house and called out an 
explosive " Merry Christmas ! " She wiped the 
tears from her eyes with a comer of the sheet 
Her thoughts descended to the picture of the 
empty sitting-room below. *'Just as if our 
Christmas tree had been sick and died," she 
sighed. 

She breakfasted at eight — or tried to. 
" Don't seem to have any appetite, Delia," she 
said in explanation of the untouched pile of 
toast and hardly disturbed omelet. " I declare," 
she added, when Delia had gone out, " I believe 
I'm not so well to-day. I don't know as I'm 
ever going to get up." Then she folded her 
hands again in their listless fashion on top of the 
white sheet, neatly folded back over the blanket. 
Her eyes began their daily pilgrimage up and 
down the hilly track made by a crack in the white 
plaster overhead. 

Thus she was lying at nine o'clock when the 
Harvey children and grandchildren, having as- 
sembled in the hall below, crawled stealthily up 
the stairs, suppressing whispers, forefingers 
pressed upon lips, eyes a^twinkle, and stood ready 
all in a huddled btmch outside mother's closed 
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door. Then Junior whispered, " Ready ! *' and 
opened the door. A chorus of Merry Christmases 
burst like a dozen stars from a giant rocket. 

Mrs. Harvey sat bolt upright in bed. There 
they were upon her — all the children, all the in- 
laws, all the grandchildren — all the dear, dear 
family, all but Myron. Secretly hidden behind 
the door of the adjoining room, one eye shut, the 
other held close against the open crack by the 
hinge, stood Myron Harvey, on tiptoes now, bet- 
ter to observe the expression on Martha's face, 
as upon the counterpane, where two hours before 
had lain the solitary little square of sunlight, now 
began to grow a mound of packages, all shapes 
and sizes. 

As he gazed he heard the children's tumultuous 
voices: "I made this, every stitch"; **Got to 
get well to wear mine"; ''Wonder if you like 
jewelry " ; " Hope you need what I chose," and 
intermingled in the turmoil, he caught Martha's 
gentle ejaculations, " Well, well ! " " I declare ! " 
and " Did you ever ! " 

" Now you're not to worry with all this or 
get excited, mother," ordered Mary's fresh 
voice. 

" Dr. Mason said," put in Linda, " that we 
were just to pop in and pop out again. We're all 
going right down-stairs, and while you're open- 
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ing your things up here, we're going to be opening 
ours on the tree down-stairs." 

" We just had to have our tree, mother," burst 
forth impetuous Mary. 

" We traced the trimmings to Mrs. Jesse, night 
before last," said Elsie, ''and she said she un- 
derstood perfectly the sentiment we felt about 
the dear old things. She was glad to give them 
back. They're all fastened on in the same old 
places. We did it last night when you were sound 
asleep." 

" And, by the way, we're staying to dinner," 
remarked Junior as casually as he knew how, 
" but don't worry about that — the girls have it 
all planned and half -cooked already, I guess. I 
selected the turkey myself." 

** You know Thanksgiving was so awful ! " 
pleaded Elsie. 

" And the grandchildren would have been 
heartbroken," put in Sally. 

" And we're all sort of dependent on Christmas 
here at the house," apologized Linda. 

When the door finally closed on the last of the 
noisy troop Mrs. Harvey sat staring straight in 
front of her. She said nothing, only kept on 
rolling and unrolling a bit of the top edge of the 
sheet, back and forth, back and forth, between 
her thumb and forefinger, as she had throughout 
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the entire scene. The reflection of her face in 
the mirror, as Mr. Harvey caught it through 
his crack, made him look away, so bright and 
heavenly it was. Alartha had looked like that on 
their wedding-day, and then again when their 
first baby was bom. He moved one of his feet. 

She glanced toward the door. He appeared 
on the threshold. She opened her mouth to 
speak, but he interrupted her. 

Vm no hand at presents myself," he grumbled. 

Foolishness, I think — but here's something or 
other I picked up." Flushing and very ill at ease, 
he tucked his little box beneath the pile of bundles 
on the bed, turned quickly and left the room. 
Mrs. Harvey dropped the edge of the sheet then, 
reached for the package, and unwrapped it with 
fingers trembling. 

Within the box lay an ugly little brooch made 
of jet. Mrs. Harvey remembered now, with a 
little stab of tenderness, that Myron used to ad- 
mire jet forty years ago. He had given her a 
velvet cape covered with it when Junior was 
born. 

An hour later Mrs. Jesse, knocking gently on 
the door, discovered Mrs. Harvey sitting before 
her bureau doing up her hair. There was a 
sparkle like bright steel in the sunshine in Mrs. 
Harvey's eyes. There was the determination of 
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a proud flag in a stiff breeze in the poise of her 
head. The bed behind her was ripped wide open, 
the bedclothes stretched back over a chair at the 
foot The pillows, stripped now of their white 
cases, perched atop the turned-back clothes. An 
array of many-colored Christmas gifts lay in 
confusion on the table. A pair of patent leather 
shoes stood at attention upon a near-by 
chair. 

Mrs. Harvey jerked her head into an emphatic 
little nod at sight of Mrs. Jesse. 

'* Good morning, Mrs. Jesse," she staccatoed. 
" Merry Christmas, dear. Tm up, you see. 
Come in. Do! Sit down! I've got fifteen 
coming to dinner,*' she boasted. " Tell you what 
— Fve got to get down-stairs and see about my 
table — surprise the children. You can hook me 
up. Seems my children had to have their tree 
anyhow! Those are my presents on the table 
there. Did you ever see such a show? I want 
you to go up-stairs to the attic and bring down all 
there is in the third trunk on the left Guess I got 
enough to just about go around. Nothing like 
the convenience of a gift-trunk, Mrs. Jesse. Al- 
ways said so. You better start one. Awful 
handy." 

Mrs. Jesse closed the door behind her and 
quickly went over to Mrs. Harvey. 
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" Fm so glad — " she began, tears stood in her 
eyes, — " oh, so glad that — " 

'* There, there, dearie, I know you are. You 
don't need to tell me. Listen ! " Then taking 
the younger woman's hand in hers she repeated, 
head tilted playfully to one side: 

''Little Bopeep has lost her sheep, 
And doesn't know where to find them. 
Leave them alone, and they'll come home, 
Bringing their tails behind them.'' 

She paused. " I * left them alone ' all the Fall, 
' and they've come home ' now, Mrs. Jesse — all 
of my sheep. Even Myron," she added tenderly. 



IX 

WAR BRIDE 

J SAT in the town-hall and basted red tape round 
the edge of gray felt slippers. 

They are to be worn by a wounded soldier 
somewhere in France. 

I took the half -finished slippers home with me, 
when I went. 

Also a roll of pink-and-white Canton flannel, 
cut up into pieces ready for me to put together. 

I never sewed for any man before. 

I live alone in a white house with green blinds 
on a New England hill-top with a maid-servant 
and a majestic female cat for company. 

Sarah, the servant, might have told me how 
the pieces went together — she has a grown-up 
son — but I wouldn't ask her. No. 

I closed the door against her. I went into my 
room and closed the door. 

I laid all the pieces out upon my bed, even to 
the pocket, even to the little red cross that was 
to be sewed on last 

2J0 
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I was pinning my jacket together, excited to see 
it grow in my hands, when I heard Flora, the 
cat, wailing at my closed door. 

And a moment after Sarah's flat-footed tread 
on the stairs, coming to see what was the trouble. 

I hid the pieces in my bureau-drawer — 'way 
back. After that I worked for my French soldier 
only at night — late. 

I worked for him by hand — every stitch. 

The machine was down-stairs in the sitting- 
room, and noisy. 

It must have been because I was not used to 
sitting up late, that strange thoughts visited me. 

When it's one o'clock, and all the proper town's 
asleep, one thinks weird things. 

I got so I looked forward to those hours from 
ten to one, 

Alone with the pink-and-white Canton flannel, 
the gray felt slippers, and my thoughts. 

My soldier was a big man — long-armed, 
broad-shouldered, hairy-chested, I somehow liked 
to think. 

Like the man who brings my coal every August, 
smeared with soot and sweat, deep-voiced, with 
raucous curses bellowing forth from time to time 
from out his blackened breast. 
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Somebody to be afraid of — yes, perhaps — 
in times of peace — brutish, boisterous. I liked 
him all the more for that. 

(I am so tired of quiet hills, and peaceful 
streets, white picket fences, waiting gates — ) 

But wounded, hurt — a creature whom the 
labor of my hands might soothe, refresh. 

To think my fine and careful stitches might 
some day touch a man like that, 

The childish stripe of pink and white — a silly 
color — wrap itself about him, close and comfort- 
ing, filled me with pride. 

To gaze ahead and see his fumbling fingers 
feeling in the little pocket I put on last. 

Made my cheeks burn, as if he'd found my hand 
there and held it to his feverish lips. 

'He could have had it, and more — my lips too 
— if I knew how. 

When the last button was in place and there 
were no more stitches I could take, 

I hung it in my closet. It was beautiful, I 
thought. 

I had never sewed for any man before. 

But there it was complete. I had triumphed. 
Instinct taught me possibly. 

I hung it in my closet, among my things, care- 
lessly, as if it was its natural place. 
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And on the floor beside my long, straight row 
of tidy shoes I put the gray felt slippers. 

My man should not be wounded yet, if I could 
help it. 

As long as I should keep the garment I had 
labored on through still midnights 

Hid here within my closet — I locked the 
door 

So long my man escaped! 

So long my man was hale, making rough jokes 
with comrades in the trenches, untouched by 
shells, shrapnel, fever, fire, or gas. 

Or so I told myself. 

Perhaps I might have lived for months like 
that, with my secret hidden. 

If they hadn't asked me at headquarters if I 
had completed yet the work they gave me three 
weeks ago. 

Three weeks! Had it been so long? And 
Sarah never guessed ! 

I cried over the pink-and-white Canton flannel 
that last night. 

It might have been a real soldier I was sending 
forth next day. 

I kissed the pocket that would lie so near my 
man's heart, I thought. 
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" Don^t die/' I said 
I was not good ! 

My name is Esther. My mother used to say 
it meant all things clean and pure and white. 

Too bad. Until I sewed for the French sol- 
diers I never knew what longings were, 
I am thirty-three. 

I left my bundle at headquarters. I took out 
no more work, though they asked me to. 

I went back to my lonely house upon the hill 
with heavy steps, with heavier heart 

And no one in all that little humdrum town, 
spread over peaceful hills, a wide sea away from 
wars. 

Guessed that in their midst there lay awake 
that night, restless, alert, 

A war-bride! 

I put my name and address inside the pink 
Canton-flannel pocket. 

Many of the women do that. 

I didn't expect an answer. 

And when it came last week, three months after 
I had left my bundle at headquarters, I wasn't 
prepared. 

My cheeks flamed hot before the mailman, 
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standing on my porch pretty in September with 
blossoming trumpet-vine. 

I went up to my room. The letter was in 
French. I could not read it — only his name, 
sweetly written — Jean Beaupre. 

I took it to the public library and there with 
grammar and French lexicon I worked it out, as 
I had done the flannel pieces. 

I made it grow — hid behind a stack of books. 

" Dear Lady," the letter said. " The suit is 
beautiful. I am informed I am to have the honor 
of entering heaven in it 

"If the good saint forgives my sins and lets 
me in 

" So, lady, I will thank you when I see you 
there. 

" You will know me by the stripes, pink and 
white, and all the pretty hand-stitches, lady, and 
the slippers, a little too large. 

** Till we meet in heaven then — good day." 

I could feel the hot tears in my eyes, for under- 
neath his name was a message in another hand: 

" Monsieur Beaupre died the day this note was 
written," it told me. 

And I longed for the shelter of my own room. 

That night on a New England hill-top, a 
widowed war-bride leaned out of her window 
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framed in flowering trumpet-vine and gazed at 
the stars. 

She was communing with her dead warrior in 
heaven. 



THE END 
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